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$2.50 per Year 


Helpful Books for 


Education in the United States 


Edited by Nicnouas Murray President of Colum- 
bia University, in the City of New York. 


Price, $2.50 


The frequently-expressed need for a book giving a com- 
plete view of American education in outline is satisfactorily 
metin this volume. It consists of twenty monographs, each 
Written by an eminent ‘specialist, on the various phases of 
American education. The introduction by the editor sets 
forth the underlying principles governing American educa- 
tional activity to the present time. Among the anthors of 
the various monographs are: Commissioner Draper of the 
State of New York, the late Dr. William T. Harris, formerly 
Commissioner of Education of the United States, and Dr. 
Elmer Elisworth Brown, the present Commissioner. 


Gillette’s Vocational Education 


By Joun M. GILLetts, Professor of Sociology, University of 
North Dakota. 


Price, $1.00 


In this volume is presented for teachers, superintendents, 
and teachers’ reading circles an illuminating discussion of 
the present general movement for vocational education. By 
this phrase is meant not only industrial education, but all 
the training courses needed to meet the practical demands 
of life. The author explains at some length the principles, 
demands and methods of vocational education; he states 
the grounds upon which hopes of success may reasonably 
rest; he indicates some actual results gained by schools con- 
ducted on more practical lines; and he points out others 
which would follow upon the reorganization of our educa- 
tional system in general. 


Chamberlain’s Standards in 
Education, Including In- 
dustrial Training 


By Agruur Henry B. S., Dean and Pro- 
fessor of Education, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasa- 
dena, California. 


Price, $1.00 


The present widespread agitation for a more purposeful 
curriculum is fully recognized by this work on practical 
pedagogy. It discusses modern elementary education in a 
helpful mannér, setting forth its acknowleged defects. of 


\ Standard, and presenting suggestions for the introduction of 


more industrial training. The book is broad in the best 
sense, and every problem affecting the school and its relation 
to the outside world is dealt with so simply and convincingly 
as to be clear to everybody, whether teachers or parents. 
Only the great issues of education are considered. 


Farnsworth’s 
Education Through Music 


By CuaRLEs Huperr FARNsworti, Adjunct Professor of 
Music, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


City. 
Price, $1.00 


A book which enables teachers to teach music in their 
schools with the same ease and success as the ordinary 
branches of study. Itis at once a rule, a guide and an in- 
spiration, and points out the place of music in the general 
educational scheme. It lays out the work, step by step, for 
each year of the elementary school, and never leaves the 
teacher in doubt as to what to teach; the end to be accom- 
plished is plainly indicated. Detailed information is given 
as to the processes of music reading, music writing, and 
song interpretation. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE COATESVILLE ATROCITY. 

The attempt to bring to justice the 
Tingleaders of the mob which a few 
weeks ago at Coatesvilie, Fenn., 
lynched the negro Walker under cir- 
cumstances of extraordinary atrocity, 
is net progressing: satisfactorily. 
The first of the men charged with 
eomplicity in the burning to death 
of the negro was dismissed on the 
ground of ‘imsufficient evidence. In 
the second case, the man accused ad- 
mitted that he had gone masked into 
the hospital and helped to drag the 
victim to the place of lynching, and 
other evidence showed that he had 
been a ringleader in the affair. Yet 
the jury acquitted him; and the 
erowd in’ the court room cheered 
wildly when the verdict was an- 
nounced and lionized the jurors 
when they left the room. The 
deputy attorney-general of the state, 
who assisted in the prosecution, 1s 
quite within bounds when he says 
that this Acquittal was travesty 
on justice and proof that the mob is 
more respected than the law” in that 
county. 


THE MeNAMARA CASES. 


The trial of the McNamara broth- 
ers on ‘the charge of conspiring to 
blew up the building of the Los 
Angeles Times a little inore than a 
year ago has begun and will be 
watched with intense interest all 
over the country. The case of James 
Mexamara, who is ¢harged with ac- 
tually laying. the bomb which 
wrecked the Times building, and 
killed twenty or more persons, will 
be tried first. ‘The brother, the sec- 
retary of the Structural Workers’ 
Union, who is much the stronger fig- 
ure, will be tried later. Rarely has 
there been a trial with reference to 
which i was more necessary to urge 
a dispassionate attitude in the public 
mind. Tne issues between capital 
and labor, and the particular con- 
troversies "which led up to this trag- 
edy, have no place’ in determining 
who committed this frightful crime. 
The accused are fully entitled to the 
usual presumption of innocence; but, 
if it is proven that they are guilty, 
their connection with labor unions 
ean be no extenuation. 

THE JUMP IN SUGAR PRICES. 

It is natural enough, all things 
considered, that the astonishing 
jump in the price of sugar—a mat- 
ter which comes home to every 
householder—should be commonly 
imputed to the manipulations of the 
Sugar Trust; and it is, for that mat- 
ter, highly probable that the trust is 
not refining or selling sugar at a loss. 
But the fact should be recognized 
that, quite. independent of anything 
that the trust may have done or 
failed to do, there are natural causes 
which, in part at least, account for 
the increase. It is estimated that 
there has been a loss this year of 
from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 tons in 
the aggregate yield in Europe, and a 
shortage is also expected in the Cu- 
ban crop. This has caused a world- 
wide advance in prices. ; 

THB OALIFORNIA ELECTION. 

On October 10 the voters of Call- 
fornia were called upon to give their 
decision upon no less than twenty- 
three radical amendments to the 


constitution which had been sub- 


‘s0 that candidates or 


-the consequences in 
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mitted l:y the legislature. Never be- 
fore, unless in Oregon, has an elec- 
torate had so serious a task at a sin- 
gle election. When it is remembered 
how large a number of voters, at an 
ordinary election, have a habit of 
only partially marking their ballots, 
propositions 
standing far down on the ballot have 
admittedly Jess chance than those 
more favorably situated, it can be 
guessed how much deliberation is 
likely to attend the voting upon 
twenty or thirty abstract proposi- 
tions on one day. Apparently, all of 
the twenty-three proposed amend- 
ments, including that conferring. suf- 
frage upon women, the result . con- 
cerning which was for several days 
in doubt, were accepted. Among 
these are the initiative-referendum, 
under which such elections as that of 
October 10 may be repeated indefi- 
nitely; and the reéall, applying to all 
public officials, judges included. 
ON THE SIDE OF THE TURKS. 
Whatever may be we ultimate 
outcome of the Italian raid upon 
Tripoli, there ean be no question as 
to where the public opinion of the 
world is as between Italy and Tur- 
key. With an approach to unanimity 
rarely equaled, the enlightened 
public opinion of the nations of Eu- 
rope, as well as the United States, 
has condemned the proclamation of 
war upon Turkey as unprovoked and 
an outrage upon civilization. Not 
only has this sentiment found ex- 
pression through the press and other 
usual channels, but it happened that 
the Interparliiamentary Union, at 
which all the countries of Europe 
were represented by delegates, was 
in session when Italy declared war 
upon Turkey, and by a vote practt- 
eally unanimous condemned the 
course of Italy. The Union declared 
that it considered it its paramount 
duty to “express its strong regret” at 
Italy’s ‘precipitate’ declaration of 
war and the “small regard’ shown 
by her “fer the guiding principles of 
peace and justice of the Hague con- 
ferences.”’ 
WHAT ENGLAND 
STAKE. 


Of all the powers ef Europe, aside 
from the immediate combatants, none 
has so much at Stake in the results 
of ‘the war between Italy and Turkey 
as has England. This is because 
England is the greatest ruler of the 
Mahometan world; and if the raid of 
Maly upon Tripoli is regarded as an 
attack of Ohbristianity upon Islam, 
India, already 
seething with unrest, are likely to be 
serious. One of the most significant 
incidents of the past week is the ap- 
peal which the Mahometans of India 
have made to England to intervene 
in Tripoli. England is in an ex- 
tremely delicate position in this mat- 
ter, for the fanatical agitators in In- 
dia may be trusted to <" 
capital possible out of the situation, 
Italy, on the other hand, is already 
complaining because the authorities 
at Malta would not permit an Italian 
ship laden with Turkish prisoners 
from Tripoli the free use of the port. 
But Italy will have to remember 
that war is war, and that to give aid 
to one belligerent is to show hostility 
to the other. 


A FUTILE RISING. 


Precisely as “a watched pot never 
boils” so a revolution often adver- 


HAS AT 


tised and arranged for obvious stage 
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effect rarely amounts to much. The 
royalist uprising in Portugal is the 
latest case in point. It had been ar- 
ranged to come off, on the first annf- 
versary of the revolution which 
drove King Manuel out of the coun- 
try. Just across the frontier in 
Spain royalist bands had been for 
some time assembling under the 
watchful eye of newspaper corre- 
spondents, who telegraphed their 
numbers and their plans over the 
world. But, when the date pre- 
arranged arrived, the royalist forces 
were jll-led, illarmed,; and half-or- 
ganized. They made feeble demon- 
strations at various points; but they 
found the government amply pre- 
pared for them. ‘There was very lit- 
tle fighting, and the chief result of 
the enterprise was to fill the jails 
with royalist enthusiasts, against 
whom the ‘government’ threatens 
stern measures because of their trea- 
son. 


REVOLT SPREADING IN CHINA. 

It was suggested in this column a 
fortnight ago that the relief of 
Cheng-tu, welcome as it was, by no 
means ended the Chinese revolt, 
which was liable at any moment to 
assume threatening proportions. 
Already this forecast is proven accu- 
rate by the unexpected news that the 


revolutionists are in full control of * 


the walled city of Wu-chang, across 
the Yang-ste river from Hankow. 
Wu-chang is a city of 600,000 popu- 
lation, and is the seat of a large na- 
tive and foreigh trade. It has mod- 
ern cotton mills, a mining plant, an 
electric lighting system, and a nor- 
mal school for women. What is of 
more immediate importance, it has a 
large government arsenal, from 
which the revolutionists will obtain 
much-needed supplies. Twenty-five 
American missionaries are wituin the 
city. The revolutionary leaders, 
however, are reported to be anxious 
‘to check any excesses against for- 
eigners, their fury being directed 
only against the. imperial govern- 
ment because of its concessions to 
outside interests in the matter of 
Jjoans and railway construction. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
October are a comparison between 
the federal systems of Canada and 
the United States, by Ex-Senator 
Beveridge of Indiana; and illustrate. 
articles on “The Boy Scouts of 
America;’ by Dan Beard; “The 
Economy of the Motor Wagon,” by 
Walter Wardrop; “New York’s Mu- 
nicipal Music: Two Years’ Ad- 
vance,” by Arthur Farwell; and 
“The Story of the Civil War Told by 
Photographs,” by General Horatio 
Cc. King. ‘There is also a brief sur- 
vey of the operations and methods 
of the European courts established 
for the adjustment of labor disputes, 
by Helen M. Sumner. In the edi- 
torial department there is full com- 
ment on the Canadian elections; the 
recent conference of governors; the 
Morocean agreement; and many 
other topics of timely interest. 


ON THE WRONG TRAIN. 


She—“Did you ever get on a train: 
when it was moving?” 

He—“Yes—once.”’ 

She—“‘What was the sensation?’ 

He—“Ripping—for the woman.”— 


October Woman’s Home Companion. 
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Clean — Entertaining — Instractive 


LIFE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A series of popular Biographical, Historical, and 
Legendary Romances, translated from the German 
by 


GEORGE P. UP TON 


We ask the special attention of teachers to the eight 
new volumes now ready inthis well known series: 


HERNANDO CORTEZ 
FRANCISCO PIZARRO 
Eric THE RED, LIEF THE 
Lucky, and other pre- 
Columbian discoverers 
of America 
A few of the older titles are: 
BEETHOVEN WILLIAM TELL 
WILLIAM OF ORANGE FREDERICK THE GREAT 
BARBAROSSA THE LITTLE DAUPHIN 
UNDINE HERMAN AND THUSNELDA 
ARNOLD OF WINKELRIED THE Swiss HEROES 
THE DUKE OF BRITTANY LOUISE, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO 
WILLIAM PENN 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Sold single or boxed in sets of two, four, and eight volumes, uni- 
form size, 5 X 6%% inches. 


Each, 50 cents net; by mail, 68 cents. 
For Sale at Bookstores 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 
CHICAGO 


JUKES-EDW ARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. 
of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


School 


Superintendents 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MATES and, BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


S 


Jersey City . 


If a man empties his purse into hishead, no man can take it away 
from him. An investment in knowledge always pays the best interest. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICU T 


— Franklin. 


he members of the board, superintendents, and teachers 

should all be in a position to judge intelligently on the 
merits of school supplies. 

Great injustice is sometimes done to the pupils by the se- 

: lection of cheap, poor, ar inferior pencils. The Dixon Com- 

ye pany have made this matter a study, and they produce pencils 

a =a by that are suited to all possible conditions that may arise in the 


schoolroom. Tell us for what purpose you want a il and 
we will send you THE PENCI ‘Sree 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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} An American History 


By Davip SAVILLE Muzzey, Columbia University. 


$1.£0 


A brand new history embodying the newest and 
most practical ideas in the teaching of the subject. 

The book dwells on the constitutional develop- 
ment of the country rather than emphasizing minor 
or uncorrelated historical details. The Federal 
power in connection with the Constitution; the im- 
portance and influence of the westward moving 
frontier, and the influences of various economic fac- 
tors, are among the points discussed in a clear, con- 
nected, and interesting style, well suited to fill the 
gap in the modern high school history course. 


The book is just published. If you are inter- 
ested we shall be pleased to hear from you. 


GINN ann COMPANY 


Beacon Street, Boston 


PUBLISHERS ee 
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IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


- BEGINNINGS IN AGRICULTURE 

By A. R. Mann, Secretary to the New York State College 

of Agriculture at Cornell University. 12mo. Cloth. 

x+326 pages. 75 cents net. e 

Based A the report of the Committee of the National Ed- 
acational Association ‘on Industrial Education in Scheol 
for Rural Communities, this text treats the four sets of 
subjects recommended by that Committee: the affairs of ag- 
riculture, the soil, farming schemes and crops, and farm ani- 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
By Marguerite Stockman Dickson. 12mo, Cloth. Illus- 
trated. xviii+531+lii pages. $1.00 net. 

Mrs. Dickson has told in an unbroken narrative form the 
history of our country for grammar school pupils. A unique 
feature of the book is the grading. The majority of text- 
books, whether intended to cover one grade or several, re- 
quire throughout the same degree of intellectual develop- 
ment on the part of the student. Mrs. Dickson has planned 
her book to meet the less developed intellectuality of sixth- 
year pupils and the more advanced mental development of 
pupils of the seventh and eighth grades. 


NORTH AMERICA 


Volume TI. of “The Continents and Their People,” by 
James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed. B., 8. B., Depart- 
ment of Geography .State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
California; and Arthur Henry Chamberlain, B.S., 
A. M., formerly Professor of Education, Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. 12mo. 
Cloth. Lilustrated. xi+299 pages. 55 cents net. 
This is the first of a series of supplementary readers in- 

tended to cover all thecontinents. All the countries of North 

America are treated in detail, their physical, political, social 

and industrial characteristics being described. A valuable 

adjunct in the study of geography. 


ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
(In Macmillan’s Commercial Series.) 

By Anson H. Bigelow, Superintendent City Schools, 
Lead, S&S. D.,, and W. A. Arnold, Director Business 
Training, W odbine, lowa, Normal School. 12mo 
Cloth. xi+258 peges. To cents net 

The book is the outcome of the authors’ belief that the 
arithmetic tanght in the school should be the arithmetic of 
real life; that school methods should be the same as those of 
the counting-room,. the shop and the farm. so that it should 
be unnecessary either to “unlearn”’ or to learn new methods 
of business. The book is adapted to the upper grammar 
grades and to the high school. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
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THE 
RITCHIE-CALDWELL SERIES 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Extracts from the official report of the Sub-Com- 
mission on Text-Books to the State Text-Book 
Commission :— 


We have examined the texts submitted 
for adoption, and have accordingly rated them as 
follows : — 
First choice, Primer of Hygiene, by Ritchie- 
Caldwell, and Primer of Sanitation, by Ritchie, 
both published by the World Book Company.” 

- . We find that the Primer of Sanitation 
contains the only satisfactory treatment of the sub- 
ject of public sanitation.” 


In accordance with this recommendation, Primer 
of Hygiene and Primer of Sanitation were adopted 
by the State Board of Education for exclusive 
use in all the public schools of North Carolina 
for a period of five years. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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EDUCATIONAL EXPANSION. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Educationally, the country is now fully launched 
on the experimental stage, during which many 
schemes will be tried, nearly all will be abandoned 
eventually, and a few will be manifested by the 
test of time. Biological investigations have ex- 
erted a very wide and deep influence on the cur- 
rent of educational thought, and it is boldly pre- 
dicted in some quarters, but only cautiously ac- 
cepted in others, that the same nurture and cul- 
ture that change the raspberry and the dewberry 
into the Loganberry, or the cactus into an edible 
and spineless plant for stock, can be applied as 
successfully in the rearing of children. This so 
far works only in theory, but in practice all that 
can be said with certainty is that improvement 
is hopefully anticipated, once reversion is elimi- 
nated as a factor. Cautious thinkers and experi- 
menters are still wandering in the dark in regard 
to the world plan of created things, whether ani- 
mate or inanimate. 

But these new conceptions have completely 
changed, to a large extent, the entire scope of 
educational thought, and given it a wider range. 
Schools for the deaf and dumb, the blind, the 
feeble-minded, the incorrigibles, and for appren- 
tices are old institutions in the history of our 
country as well as those special professional 
schools for the training of clergymen, lawyers, 
physicians, teachers, etc. There, too, have al- 
ways been schools for the education of children, 
but these have been extended of late years to in- 
clude those exceptional children that could not be 
well provided for elsewhere. Under the theory 
of the general improvement of the race, each city 
System now is expected to carry on a system of 
schools as diversified as the different groups of 
children may require for their intellectual, physi- 
cal, and moral well-being. The theory at present 
is to make each child worth something to the 
state. In addition to the ordinary school work, 
which cannot be slighted or neglected, the boys 
and girls have now to get an insight into industrial 
and business occupations in order to become wage- 
earners, and also to become controllers of those 
whose initiative and directive powers are not pro- 
nounced. It is admitted by all safe thinkers that, 
utside of the traditional branches which one must 
know to be regarded as of average intelligence, all 
that can be accomplished with certainty is a 
meagre preparatian for life’s work. In teaching 
the industries, the laying of a foundation upon 
which in the future child, asa manor a 
woman, can build, is as much as the schools can 


the 


do. How sharp competition may become in ‘the 


future is an academic question, but to attempt 


force a child prematurely into an exacting posi- 
tion before he is physically able to undertake such 
heavy work is to dwarf all his physical and mental 
powers, and reduce him to that of a mere tool, or 
a part of atool ina large piece of machinery. 
The time and the age elements enter into all school 
work as strong and determining factors. 

Years ago I became satisfied that the critical 
period in the child’s life is from about fourteen to 
eighteen years of age. There are hundreds of 
thousands of children in the United States ruined 
physically, morally, and intellectually earlier than 
the limit mentioned. Their habits are formed at 
home, and they are spoiled for all future useful- 
ness while they are very young, and the bad traits 
are deepened and intensified as the years go by. 
These wrecked specimens of blighted humanity 
may be seen on every hand. They are too com- 
mon to provoke special comment, scarcely to be 
noticed, except as objects of pity and of human 
depravity. There is a depravity of mind far 
more hideous than that of a misshapen body. 
The one always excites our pity, and the other 
our disgust. Under ordinary circumstances the 
child grows till the age of ten or twelve without 
any very positive mental bias, either good or bad. 
It lives largely in the field of impulse, and is a 
creature of moods and fancies. The state comes 
in at the age of six, seven, or eight and takes 
charge of his education in school till he passes 
his fourteenth year. What the state offers to the 
child depends upon the school trustees and the 
knowledge and skill of his teacher. These agen- 
cies can only reach one side of his nature during 
these eventful years while he is taking in impres- 
sions from innumerable sources outside of school. 
He lives in many atmospheres, and he is suscepti- 
ble to most of them; and his education comes into 
his mind from every direction. His organism is 
a huge receiving board, upon which all impres- 
sions fall, many never to be revived. He reacts 
upon these, and his reactions may be weak or 
strong. This dual process is education, and its 
measured value depends upon how he arranges, 
him 
through his senses, and is then worked into form 


classifies, and uses the data that comes to 


At the age of fourteen the 
state turns the child over to itself, or to its parents, 


by his mental faculties. 


before it is capable of forecasting the problems of 
lifé. The labor laws of the state are stringent, 
and there are only a few things the city or town 
child is now permitted to do. He ma r he may 
not, be able to get a job, and he now passes 
eradually into the group of job workme a 
low grade of unskilled labor Thus he works 
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~ until he is eighteen years of age, perhaps twenty, 


and his status in the labor field is fixed. From 
the age of fourteen to eighteen his employer, if 
in the city or town, should permit him to attend a 
continuation day school, and the state should 
make attendance compulsory for at least ten 
hours each week without a reduction of wages. 
The argument upon which this is based is that of 
public policy, upon which all taxation for public 
purposes, including schools, is based, namely, the 
training for citizenship. Before a man is a me- 
chanic, a laborer, or is placed in any other posi- 
tion, professional or otherwise, he should first be 
a citizen and a man. Our nation ‘was not pro- 
jected on the plan of human stratification and 
human degradation. Equal opportunity for all, 
and without any peasant classes in our society, is 
the true American doctrine. 

Among a thousand or two thousand men and 
women selected and put into a group in any 
county or town, no two would be found exactly 
alike in habits, tastes, or disposition; yet all these 


_ different persons have many qualities in common. 


With equal force this influence will apply to the 
boys and girls in any one of the high schools of 
this city. Roughly, these pupils may be classed 
for making progress in all lines of study and work 
on a proficiency basis as follows: Twenty-five per 
cent. will stand from good to excellent in their 
studies, in skill, dexterity, and intelligence ; fifty per 
cent. from medium to fair; and twenty-five per 
cent. from poor to medium. Each of these groups 
will have a large number of boys and girls within it, 
and each one, however steady or wayward, will 
need some human sympathy frequently expressed 
to keep him in the most cheerful frame of mind. 
From what I have been enabled to pick up, there 
are pupils in each of these three groups. For 
want of a better name, I will call them “gigged 
pupils.” Formerly, men and boys used to “gig” 
fish in the streams, and while this practice has 
been generally discontinued by the fishermen, it 
has been revived under different titles in the high 
schools, and the practice of “gigging” boys and 
girls is now carried on asa fine art in some 
places. 

The worst gadfly pedant I ever saw sat perched 
on a tall chair in a high school recitation room, 
with a tablet of paper lying on the desk, a 
sharpened pencil behind his ear, his lynx eyes 
furtively glancing over the room. He would ask 
a question and then record the result, but also 
jotting down on the little tablet any infinitesimal 
irregularity that his mighty littleness had detected. 
A frozen turnip was a warm-blooded vegetable 
compared to this human radish. Yet he was fresh 
and green from a big university, and he believed 
that he was teaching. There are prescriptions 
printed for getting into close and sympathetic re- 
lations with high school boys and girls, and some 
of these go to ridiculous extremes, which, if a 
teacher should follow, would bring him to the level 
of a buffoon. 

I do not believe that any teacher, in order to 
gain and hold the confidence of sensible boys and 
girls, should be anything more than himself—hon- 
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est, frank, sincere, just, and big-hearted, provided 
he is endowed with common sense and a high 
order of teaching ability, and is thoroughly 
enamored of his profession. Of course he can- 
not develop thought in others unless he possesses 
a thinking brain of his own. There are persons 
gifted with a keen sense of understanding human 
nature quickly and accurately, and who know in- 
tuitively how to reach the innermost depths of 
others’ thoughts and feelings. Such unstudiedly 
gain access to all kinds of human natures, and can 
hand out a tow line with such dexterity that they 
fasten pupils to them as with hooks of steel. The 
ordinary, as well as the exceptional, pupil needs 
help, just the kind that a sympathetic teacher can 
give. It may be that the human leveler in the 
schoolroom expects to handle all these children 
alike, but this is a fallacious dream. There is al- 
ways a line running from the good teacher to 
each of his pupils, and these should never become 
twisted or crossed. Some pupils need tender 
and delicate handling; others may require a little 
of the give-and-take method. © There are a few 
who enjoy being asked to remain after recitation 
just to see what the teacher is going to do about 
it, and how well he polishes off the- delinquents. 
The greatest lawyer that ever sat on a supreme 
bench in examining a witness usually began with 
a far-off incident about the weather or some other 
remote matter in order to test a witness’s general 
memory. In due time they together would reach 
the vital points. Occasionally a walk with an un- 
ruly boy will do more in getting at his viewpoint 
than all the biting sarcasm that a principal or 
teacher can manufacture in a two-hours’ harangue. 
A conversation that never mentions the matter 
under consideration may cause the pupil to think 
more of what he ought to have done than all the 
brow-beating that can be heaped on the offender 
in a formal, perfunctory address filled with sundry 
admonitions. Not unfrequently a pupil leaves his 
teacher after an interview, and he tells other pu- 
pils that he has received a lecture that was worth 
a dime, a quarter, or forty cents, and then he pro- 
ceeds to repeat it as nearly as he can. The re- 
sult is that others, having their curiosity excited, 
wish to have a similar experience. At such in- 
terviews the main point, as I conceive it to be, is 
that somehow the pupil’s feelings are touched, 
and he resolves to live up to a higher ideal than he 
has had in mind previously. If he is admonished 
to see something, and when he looks with all the 
power he can concentrate and sees nothing, he 
loses confidence in his teacher as well as in him- 
self. But if he is always finding something, get- 
ting hold of ideas and thoughts and bits of 
knowledge that seem valuable, he is learning, and 
not otherwise. When he is told to look, and sees 
nothing, he feels that he is playing with 
shadows, and not with real things. A high 
school boy or girl is always disposed to measure 
teachers who are their temporary leaders by the 
tests of true knowledge, sincerity, and simplicity. 
Warm-blooded teachers for growing boys and 
girls are needed; not dried-up pedants of narrow 
vision, but a copious nature full of ideas and 
sympathy. 
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REORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN EDUCATION.—(IV.) 


BY JAMES H. BAKER, LL. D,, 
President University of Colorado. 


THE WILL. 


If there is a criticism more just than another 
it is that the schools do not give satisfactory re- 
sults in terms of will. Will training is the third 
of the vital problems of reorganization, but, per- 
haps, first in importance. Ease and luxury are 
condemned for making soft bodies and feeble 
souls. Easy living, easy work, following likes 
and dislikes, never facing necessity ruin charac- 
ter. With all our progress, it is claimed that in 
point of will power we are inferior to other 
periods of civilization. This is an evil of so- 
ciety, but also of the schools, and because much of 
the educational philosophy is soft. Rousseau’s 
doctrines are not a safe guide in character-mak- 
ing. If nothing else, the schools must teach 
accuracy, perseverance, and endurance. A child 
that suffers no hardship is on the road to perdi- 
tion. It is not necessary to go to the treatises 
on ethics; read Kipling’s recent poem, entitled 
“Tf,” and get the whole philosophy of the will; 
use it for yourselves and for your pupils. Kipling 
knows the doctrine of the will in character and 
the poetry of the will in industry, and, in the better 
sense of the word, maintains for it an imperial 
standard. And, by the way, we never shall have 
an inspiring science of education until we can read 
it out of writers like Kipling, Stevenson, 
Thackeray, Dickens, out of the Bible, out of the 
philosophers and the poets—revelations of human 
nature surpassing the professional formulas. 

I know the ethical significance of science and 
of industry; they give society a kind of material 
moral backbone. But many mechanical occupa- 
tions require morals more than skill. As ma- 
chinery more and more does the work of the 
world, the demand for responsibility will in- 
¢crease—the sense of duty that prevents waste 
and loss and accidents. The lack of effi- 
ciency in most industries and professions, when it 
is not a lack in foundation education, is largely 
moral. Humanism regards not the work only, 
but man’s attitude toward it. The business world 
will make a fearful economic mistake if it insists 
on making of youths machines instead of men. 

In a larger sense, will depends upon great life 
motives that control the aims and acts of every 


est in broad religious education, in the wise use 
of the Bible as furnishing great moral insights, 
and in the essential ideals of our civilization. It 
shall be a chief work of the reorganized schools 
to inspire vouth with a few of the great senti- 
ments inat are the saving principles of the na- 
tions. These must be made convictions, such 
as men fight for, like the chivalric sense of honor 
or truth. Zola’s “Truth” is a classic on the 
schoolmaster’s power to teach a living and last- 
ing sense of verity and justice. All culture must 
have a moral basis. Without it culture is selfish, 
enjoys its own attainments, and seeks pleasure. 
Whenever the moral element has lacked empha- 
sis, education and civilization have suffered. 
Omar Khayyam, clothing an unsound philosophy 
in surpassingly beautiful verse, represents de- 
generate culture and Oriental decay. Martin 
Luther, singing his song of faith and defying the 
devil, represents the strength, health, and optimism 
that have made a triumphant western civiliza- 
tion. This is not a matter of rhetoric or of im- 
possible ideals. While we recognize the scien- 
tific methods and the spirit of truth employed in 
the researches of psychology and pedagogy, and 
the many sound contributions to the science of 
‘education, we must feel that some of our educa- 
tional principles are wrong and that the pedagogy 
of ethics is still inadequate. Bacon, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Spencer, misunderstood and misapplied 
as they often are, may do much to weaken a 
healthy philosophy of education and of life. 
There is a lack of food that makes men of sterner 
stuff. For the higher psychology of ethics turn 
to Plato, the Old Testament Proverbs that 
“open all the abysses with a word,” the arousing 
strengthening forces in _ literature, all 
prophets of the soul. 

Whenever I have discussed these questions as 
related to the ideals of our civilization to-day, I 
have been promptly informed that I was “all in 
the air,” and that the attempt was futile. Does 
anyone doubt that our civilization needs efficiency, ~ 
the vision of a spiritual ideal, the strong will for 
great causes and moral crises? Does anyone 
doubt that the people are demanding these re- 
sults from the schools? Does anyone doubt that 
reorganization must come, if not from within, then 


day. The alleged feeble spiritual power of the by outward compulsion, and that it is the better 
schools to-day is the occasion of the fresh inter- part for us to get about the work speedily? 
LOYALTY. 


Loyalty is the quality that prompts a person to be true to the thing he undertakes. 


It means definite direction, fixity of 


purpose, and steadfastness. 


Loyalty supplies power, 


oise, purpose, ballast, and works for health and success. Nature helps the loyal man. 
you are careless, slipshod, or indifferent, nature assumes you wish to be a “ nobody ” 
and grants your desire. Success hinges on loyalty. Be true to your art, your business, 
your employer. Loyalty is for one who is loyal. It is a quality woven through the very 


fabric of o12’s bzing, and never a thing apart.—Mahin’s. 
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BEST FRIENDS OF BOYS. 


fEditorial.] 


If I read the signs of the times aright, the child 
is being enthroned, and ‘is leading us into the 
light, and it does not seem too much to say that 
we can even now see the purpling of the dawn of 
that day of which the prophet spoke when he said 


with the glow of enthusiasm: “And a little child 
shall lead them.” 

For the first time, the soul 
of a child is placed above the 
greed of Mammon. It seems 
incredible that 1900 years of 
Christianity could have passed 
before any nation should have 
snatched the child from the 
jaws of destruction in field, 
mine, and factory. 

It has always been good 
citizenship, good morals, and 
good ‘Christianity for men to 
live like princes, provide wife 
and children with every luxury 
of home and college, and sup- 
port churches and Christian 
missions out of the blood money 


earned by children of 
widows and of unfortunate 
fathers. 

But the change is coming. 
A child at labor no longer 


means eight, or ten, or even 
twelve years. We have almost 
universally raised the signifi- 
cance to fourteen, and in all highly enlightened 
States to sixteen. 

The heights have not yet been reached, but that 
which has already come to be is as far above any- 
thing that was twenty years ago as a rainbow is 
above a thunder cloud for beauty. 

It is not alone from the terrors of vicious phases 
of toil that we are saving the boys and the girls, 
but we are saving their health and their lives in a 
multitude of ways.’ 

The little child is leading men and women of 
wealth in their benevolences. When the nine- 
teenth century ended the churches were spending 
infinitely more on memorial windows for the dead 
than on the skilful teaching of the Bible to the 
children. 

When this century dawned benevolence meant 
memorial buildings, monuments, and tablets, col- 
leges and universities for young men and women, 
never anvthing for children but asylums. To-dav 
there are seven great Foundations, Funds, and 
Boards, each with millions at command, and all 
are focused for children. The little child is lead- 
ing the multi-millionaire in his philanthropy. 

All at once the world is protecting children from 
commercial greed, is helping women to be wise 
mothers, is guarding children from all sorts of 
physical enemies, and guiding them so that they 
may escape death in infancy and worse than death 
in youth, but we are going farther than that and 
are magnifying their best intellectual life. t 

Educational psychology has been written from 
the point of view of the logic of philosophy, and 
even much of child study has been written by men 
who were highly impatient if a real child inter- 
rupted their meditations on child study, . They 


JUDGE JULIAN W. MACK, CHICAGO, 
President National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, 1911. 


would have a panic if a child laughed at the wrong 
time or in the wrong place. 

At last we are getting some real psychology of 
childhood from persons who love children who 
are not angels and enjoy them when they are not 
angelic. 

Jacob Riis and William R. George, Ben Lind- 
sey and John Gunckel, Julian W. 
Mack and Jane Addams are 
teaching us more about flesh- 
and-blood children in city and 
country than all the educational 
psychology that has ever come 
out of university libraries or 
questionnaires about children, 
because these noble men and 
women know children and love 
them as children, and the more 
real they are the better they love 
them. 

Children have led us to a chil- 
dren’s room in libraries and to 
open shelves, so that they do not 
have to use a library card as a 
lottery ticket, without even a 
guess as to what will come to 
them. 

For 1,900 years education 
meant the suppression of piay. 
Now we are expending millions 
to provide for it, inspire it, and 
direct it. 

Nor has the. world stopped 
with the industrial, physical, intellectual, and so- 
cial uplift of children and youth, but it has entered 
the moral realm in a_ wholesome, efficient, and 
noble manner. 

The hobo and hoodlum boy have disappeared 
from many cities. There are three notable ex- 
amples: Denver, Toledo, and Los Angeles have 
eliminated the boy hobo and the boy hoodlum. 
Every one knows that Ben Lindsey and the juve- 
nile court have accomplished it in Denver, that 
John E. Gunckel and the newsboy scheme have 
done it for Toledo, but no one can name a man 
or woman who has done it for Los Angeles, for 
the schools as a whole and the various school oi- 
ficers as leaders have reduced the number of 
troublesome boys to one-fourth the former num- 
ber, and they are not one-fourth as troublesome. 
All this has come about by letting the children 
lead us in our provision for them and care of them. 

But there are more specific evidences that the 
children are leading us. We _ have _ provided 
day nurseries because neglected children called for 
them. We have purified milk, keep it cool, and 
serve it fresh because children need it so. We are 
spending large sums on school physicians, school 
dentists, and school nurses because the children 
need them. We send the dependent and the neg- 
lected to private families instead of to institutions 
because the little ones need mothering rather than 
military superintending. 

The farmer life is being entirely made over by 
the boys. The Grange, the Farmers’ Institute, 
and kindred organizations are being transformed 


Photo by Marceau. 


by the Boys and Girls’ Agricultural Clubs. All 
superstition “as to planting on certain phases of 


the moon, as to the hollow-horn disease, and kin- 
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dred follies are being eliminated by the boys, and 
science is superseding superstition. 

The boys are teaching the fathers the value of 
breeding in stock, fruit, and grains, and are bring- 
ing them to testing corn before planting, to know- 
ing the soils, and the skilful treatment thereof. 
School boys are breaking records everywhere. 


“The great awakening is in the South, where one 


hundred school boys averaged raising 133.7 bush- 
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els of corn to the acre. Several raised more than 
200 bushels, and one raised 228.7 bushels. These 
are the mere suggestions of what is to be found in 
every state in the Union in some phase of indus- 
trial, educational, social, and moral progress. 
Men of means and men of brains, men of cul- 
ture and men of conscience are being led by the 
children, so that life means more and one’s effort 
counts for more in the uplift of humanity. 


The public school systems of our great cities have done a great work, and by com- 
parison with other branches of public service are the most successful of our American in- 


stitutions.—Charles W. Eliot. 


a 


IMPORTANCE OF A STUDY OF EXPENDITURES. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT F. E. SPAULDING, 
Newton, Mass. 

It is the people, the people’s representatives, 
who must decide finally what educational work 
they will support, and how adequately they will 
support it. A consideration of the tax-rate 
alone will never enable one to express an intelli- 
gent judgment concerning what a city can afford 
to do educationally. There are many things that 
no city can afford not to do, regardless of cost; not 
a few of these things I believe are responsible for 
some of the large increase in our expenditures for 
education. 

I have no patience nor sympathy with the idea 
not infrequently expressed by educational enthu- 
siasts to the effect that all money spent for edu- 
cation is well spent, that whatever the cost of any 
worthy and successful educational undertaking, 
that cost was fully justified, so much more valua- 
ble is a little education than a lot of money. On 
the contrary, just because education is so much 
more precious than money, and because the edu- 
<ational opportunities still awaiting development 
are so many and so rich, it is incumbent upon us 
to scrutinize our expenditures even more severely 
than we would do if we were merely intent on 


- making them just as small as possible. For every 


dollar unnecessarily spent in one place, there are 
a score of places where that dollar might be 
‘spent to advantage. It is our duty to see that 
every dollar that is spent is so spent that the edu- 
<ational return shall be the largest possible. 
Here are a few of the more striking facts dur- 
ing the past eighteen years: During that period 
the total annual cost per pupil increased sixty- 
nine per cent.; yet the cost of instruction, that ser- 
vice for which the schools exist, increased only 
forty-six per cent., and the cost of the principal 
accessories of teaching, such as the operation of 
the school plant and the cost of books and sup- 
plies, increased in a considerably less degree. 
What greatly increased expenditures, then, have 
brought the total per capita cost of education to 
a sum sixty-nine per cent. larger than that of 
1892? The outlay on school plant; that increased 
199 per cent.! In 1910 there was paid more than 
sixty per cent. as much for interest, for the de- 
crease of indebtedness, and for repairs to build- 


ings, as was paid for instruction given in the build- 
ings. 

The enormous increase in the outlay on school 
plant, always next to the largest of the itemis that 
go to make up the total cost of education, is de- 
serving of serious study and thought. Why has 
that item jumped in eighteen years from $6.63 per 
pupil annually to $19.83? Because to-day we are 
teaching our children in buildings that cost about 
twice as much per pupil as did those of eighteen 
years ago, buildings for which we still owe nearly 
one-half the cost price. We are paying interest 
on our indebtedness and putting by something 
annually for the payment of the principal. 
Eighteen years ago the mortgage on much less 
expensive buildings was comparatively small; 
it amounted to scarcely one-seventh as much per 
pupil as does the heavy mortgage of to-day. 
Hence, the interest and sinking fund charges of 
that former time were inconsiderable. 

The expensive building era which is responsible 
for the enormously increasing outlays on the 
school plant began in 1894, and culminated in 
1910 with the completion of the technical high 
school. In the twenty years preceding 1894 com- 
paratively little money had been spent on the 
school plant. All the buildings were small, the 
largest containing only eight rooms; the smallest, 
two. Most of them were of wood, and so com- 
paratively inexpensive. The total cost of all the 
buildings erected in the twenty years from 1874 
to 1894 was scarcely more than that of the Mason 
grammar school, and less than half that of the 
technical high school. 

All recent buildings, with two exceptions, are 
of brick, are thoroughly constructed, and contain, 
besides the regular classrooms, all, or nearly all, 
the conveniences that are considered desirable in 
up-to-date school buildings. No city in the state, 
possibly no city in the country, houses — nearly 
three-fourths of its school children, as does 
Newton, in buildings as expensive as those built 
here within the last sixteen years. 

Have these enormous recent investments in the 
school plant been wise? Was all the money 
spent and to be spent (not one of the buildings 
erected since 1894 is yet entirely paid for), was 
all the money devoted to these costly buildings 
used to the best advantage? One who considers 
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this question in all its bearings may well hesitate. 
to answer it. with an unqualified affirmative or 
negative. After such thorough consideration I 
am strongly inclined to the opinion, however, that 
several dollars of the eighteen per pupil, approxi- 
mately, that we are now annually paying on ac- 
count of interest, sinking funds, and serial bonds, 
would produce larger and more. valuable educa- 
tional results if they could be applied to the se- 
curing of more and better instruction for the chil- 
dren. There has been need—not in every case a 
very pressing need—of the additional accommo- 
dations which every one of these expensive build- 
ings provided; but in most cases equally exten- 
sive accommodations, in buildings just as. com- 
plete and practically as good from the educational 
standpoint, might have been furnished for con- 
siderably less money. Few cities pay even ap- 
proximately as much for a grammar school, say 
of twelve to fourteen rooms, built of brick, with 
all the modern conveniences and improvements, 
as Newton has been paying. I do not mean that 
other cities have been able to build the same build- 
ings for less money, There is a difference, a dif- 
ference that is noticeable to the most casual ob- 
server, between the Newton buildings and edu- 
cationally similar buildings erected much less ex- 
pensively in other cities. But can Newton afford 


_to pay the additional cost necessary to produce 


a readily observable difference which has little, 
if any, educational value? Certainly not, if by so 
doing Newton assumes such burdens that she 
cannot afford to provide the instruction, the 
amount and the quality of instruction, and all the 
necessary means of instruction that the children 


‘of the city need. 


No little measure of excuse may be found, if 
excuse be thought necessary, for these dispro- 
portionately large expenditures on the school 
plant. This expensive building era began and 
progressed nearly to its climax before the finan- 
cial effects of the very recent evolution in the 
school system began to be felt. When the Hyde 
school was built in 1894, Newton’s tax rate for 
school maintenance was the fifth from the lowest 
of any of the thirty-one cities of the state. It fell 
relatively lower and lower until 1900, when it 
became next to the lowest rate in any city, and 
there remained until 1907. With such a low rate 
for school maintenance, it is scarcely surprising 
that a people exceptionally interested in high 
standards of public education should invest 
heavily in a superior school plant when once that 
movement had begun. The geographical dis- 
tribution of the population favored this tendency ; 
every ward and village wanted, and secured, a 
building at least as good as the best in any other 
ward or village. 

What has been done cannot be undone, even 
were we so disposed. We have these expensive 
buildings, and we have still a large portion of the 
debt incurred in. their erection. We must use 
the buildings to the best possible advantage, and 
we must pay both interest and principal of our in- 
debtedness as these become due. Whether the 
financial obligations assumed for the sake of re- 
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placing a comparatively cheap, and in many re- 
spects educationally unsatisfactory, school plant 
with a plant much more expensive than that occu- 
pied by any other city in Massachusetts should be 
regretted or not, this square and frank considera- 
tion of facts and conditions must determine us to 
do two things: First, to defer as long as may be 
without serious detriment to the efficiency of our 
schools any further and new outlays on our pres- 
ent plant; and, second, when the time comes that 
another building must be erected, to consider the 
whole matter very carefully in all its bearings be- 
fore deciding to erect a building costing $100,000, 
when one practically as* good might be built for 
$75,000.—Report. 
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RURAL LIFE. 


BY PRESIDENT BRUCE R. PAYNE, 
University of Nashville. 


The readjustment of the agencies of human en- 
deavor to meet the changed conditions of life pre- 
sents at once the most interesting and vital fact of 
American civilization. | Wherever no such re- 
adaptation of methods or forms has taken place in 
accordance with a transformed social structure, 
social disquilibrium and decadence of community 
life have followed: The invention and employ- 
ment of mechanical and scientific methods by 
that portion of our people living in thickly set- 
tled communities, and the corresponding failure 
to utilize such agencies in rural sections has en- 
riched the life of the one, and has drafted it away 
from the other. Consequently a social, economic, 
and spiritual standstill has occurred for a time in 
agricultural districts. 

Out of such a situation arose a necessity for the 
analysis of rural life which has so vigorously en- 
gaged the minds of the leaders of human progress 
in this country for the last few years. We are 
emboldened to declare again that country life 
must be made both economically profitable and 
spiritually interesting. 

So long as the farmer leaves co-operative activi- 
ties with their profit sharing to the broker, the 
baker, and the candle-stick maker, so long will 
the foundations of wealth be undermined and the 
luxuries of enlightenment be impossible to the 
country community. Since all waste arises from 
isolation of some sort, there can be no economy 
without organization. 

The burdens of labor ‘and loneliness bear too 
heavily upon the women in the country. Their 
more sensitive and refined natures call silently, 
yet plaintively, for relief. Surely their service in 
training men and women for leadership should 
guarantee to them a fitting response to such an 
appeal. Is it not strange that even the incon- 
venient houses to be occupied almost exclusively 
by women are built for men? The homes are made 
by the women. The loneliness of the location is 
permitted by the husband, but endured by the 
wife. 

Man is differentiated from the lower animals by 
the presence of spiritual needs and aspirations. 
Two blades of grass growing where one was wont 
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to grow; a perfectly adjusted industrial organiza-. 
tion; a splendidly equipped and furnished home 
and even a good schoolhouse will not fulfill these 
psychical wants, which in all times men have called 
religious. Neither will a country church answer 
such appeal if its message is in a foreign tongue, 
for another age and people. The country church 
must be an organically related part of the com- 
munity which it serves. It must adjust itself to 


the needs of its adherents. They who would 


know country life must know the country church; 
they who would improve country life must im- 


prove the country church.—Rural Life Bulletin. 
ee 


VERMONT NORMAL SCHOOL SITUATION. 

It is commendable, that the normal school 
problem should be so, thoroughly discussed as has 
been done in the last Normal School Quarterly, 
published at the State Normal school in Johnson. 
The problem has been serious, but when it, as a 
problem, is so squarely met as this quarterly 
shows has been done, we can hope for a speedy 
solution. 

The following paragraphs from the quarterly 
are illustrative :— 

“Vermont’s eduational problem is no easy one. 
The population of the state is about one-half that 
of Boston alone; its valuation one-seventh. Thus 
the sparsity of population keeps schools small 
and makes wages low, while relatively. small re- 
sources but increase the difficulty. | Low teach- 
ers’ salaries account for a constant drainage of 
superior teachers to wealthier states. In turn, 
the educational standards for teachers’ certifi- 
cates must be lowered, as the number of places to 
be filled hardly decreases. Hence it comes about 
that professional training cannot be required of 
all who teach. The normal schools have been too 
slimly attended. A logical remedy suggests it- 
self and usually appeals strongly at first thought 
—consolidate. Maintain one strong normal 
school, which by its very prestige shall attract 
more students than the existing. Consideration 
has convinced most people that this plan is not 
feasible. It would be if the students served could 
afford to gather in one central school; but those 
upon whom the state now relies could not be so 
gathered. The cost would be too great for them 
personally or for the state unitedly. 

“This whole problem was discussed by the 
legislature of 1908, and plans were laid for work 
of increased scope. The annual appropriation 
was increased to $30,000—an average of $10,000 
for each school, though not necessarily equally di- 
vided. Provisions were made for undertaking 
kinds of work now being demanded in progressive 
places, but not before attempted here. To ac- 
complish this, some money was spent on altera- 
tions and equipment of the schools; and the 
county associations added their efforts to make 
the plants fully adequate to their duties. Courses 
of study were lengthened, ignoring the questions 
whether increased preparation required would be 
rewarded with increased pay or whether students 
would readily give double time to preparation for 
the same kinds of positions. Two years were 
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required of high school graduates, while those 
who lacked such preparation were entered upon 
a course of four years. Students who graduated 
from the latter were felt to be as well prepared 
for teaching in elementary schools as those from 
the former, though lacking somewhat the aca- 
demic training, as in languages. 

“The General Assembly of 1910, meeting al- 
most before these changes could be made opera- 
tive, and before their effects could become ap- 
parent to the general public, continued the discus- 
sion and made further distinct changes. It did 
not, however, destroy the whole normal school 
system; rather it established it more firmly than 
ever, at the same time undertaking supplementary 
means of attracting and training larger numbers 
of teachers. 

“Taking advantage of divided opinion whether 
the state should support one or three normal 
schools, and of the united opinion that there 
should be at least one agricultural high school, 
it was voted to discontinue the normal school at 
Randolph Centre (the one least easy of access by 
train), and to establish there an agricultural 
school. The local trustees readily assented to 
this, and the change was effected. . . . It was 
finally decided to expend present energy upon the 
remaining two schools. 

“For further relief in the supply of trained 
teachers to the rural schools the state superin- 
tendent of education was authorized to establish 
and direct training courses in twelve high schools 
throughout the state. These courses are to be of 
one year, open to graduates and seniors, in charge 
of one well-trained teacher in each school, ap- 
pointed by the state superintendent, and to be 
opened only in schools which can offer at least 
ten qualified to pursue the course and three suita- 
ble schools for observation and training. These 
courses will begin in the fall of 1911. 

“The four-year (lower) course will be abolished 
as'soon as possible; the higher, or two-year, 
course will be retained and strengthened; and a 
teachers’ course will be established. To accom- 
plish this, none will be admittted to the lower 
course this fall except those who can enter it upon 
advanced standing; the minimum requirement 
for this will be two years spent in an approved 
high school, or an equivalent training. Students 
so admitted, together with all who have partially 
completed the course, may expect to be gradu- 
ated by June, 1913, when the course will cease to 
exist. After this fall none will be admitted to it. 
Its diploma carries a five-year teacher's certifi- 
cate, renewable for another five years. To the 
higher course, just as before, none will be ad- 
mitted but graduates of high schools or acade- 
mies, from four-year courses; they will receive a 
ten-year certificate, renewable for life. The 
teachers’ course of one year will be open to all 
holders of first-grade teachers’ certificates, and 
will be rewarded with diploma and a_ five-year 
certificate. Special courses, pursued by special 
students as they may be found fitted to enter ex- 
isting classes, will not be recognized by any di- 
plomas, 
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“Thus it appears that Vermont has not only. 
a problem,—oné similar to that of ‘most states,in’ 
a more acute form,—she has also a healthy spirit 
of unrest and dissatisfaction. In that is the princi- 
pal ray of hope. She does not suffer from the 
lethargy of self-satisfaction and complacency ; but 
state officials, schoolmen, and general public are 
questioning and seeking appropriate solutions for 
the perplexities. The appropriate solution may 


not be just like that of any other state, just as our - 


situation and conditions duplicate those of no 
other. But in finding and applying a remedy, the 
normal schools. may be relied upon to give of 
their best in building up a better Vermont. They 
look to the towns to recognize with larger sala- 
ries their graduates of higher worth. This may 
make it possible to attract larger numbers to the 
work and raise the standard of the teachers’ cer- 
tificates. | When this can be done, and the state 
can insist that no teachers shall be employed who 
have not been specially trained for the work, im- 
provement of our education will be on a firm basis, 
and Vermont’s outlook equal to the best.” 


a 


VALUE OF EXAMINATIONS. 
BY MYRTLE A. MOSIER. 


The subject of school examinations is one which 
demands the consideration not only of the most 
thoughtful educators, but of every parent as well. 
The examination system isso fraught with  possi- 
bilities for good, and at the same time is attended 
by so many evils, that the question has become 
complex as well as important. 

In the present system the examination has a 
two-fold function. As a, .teaching exercise, it 
serves an educational purpose, and as a test, an 
instrument for selection. Under proper manipu- 
lation as a teaching exercise, it has very beneficial 
results. It affords a helpful stimulus to pupils, in- 
creases attention, and solicits a mastery of knowl- 
edge. It also serves as a guide both to pupil and 
teacher. It shows the pupil his possibilities and 
deficiencies, and reveals to the teacher his faults 
in instruction. Thus the pupil is trained not 
only in acquiring knowledge, but also in com- 
manding it and producing it in correct verbal 
form, and the teacher is enabled to view the whole 
field, and thus gain control of the situation. 

Despite these desirable results, the written test 
has necessary limitations. It cannot be a uni- 
versal test, since power and skill, important aims 
of education, cannot be revealed in writing. Ex- 
aminations, also, tell nothing of the energy and 
tastes of the pupil, nor do they directly reveal 
character or moral qualities. Besides being an 
impartial test, the examination has characteristic 
evils which greatly interfere with the best and 
highest realizations of teaching. 

The greatest objections to the examination sys- 
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tem are the eyils which originate in the second use 
of the test, namely, as an instrument for selection. 
When the examination is made the basis for the 
bestowment of rewards and honors, certain evils 
are inevitable. In the face of such consequences, 
it becomes, to the sensitive pupil at least, a dread, 
a source of worry and of over-study. Jealousy 
and rivalry and other undesirable features are 
sure to enter in. The pupil must attain a certain 
rank; this leads to vicious habits of study, cram- 
ming, and tempts to dishonesty. Study then has 
not knowledge, but the examination, in view. 
Success depends not so much on permanent knowl- 
edge as on the “getting-up” and “carrying” power 
of materials which are gathered up at the “elev- 
enth hour” and are deposited in the examination. 
Thus the mind works along prescribed lines ; per- 
sonal taste and inclination are disregarded, and 
spontaneity is destroyed. During examination 
periods the pupil is under a great mental strain. 
Many subjects cause distraction. During the 
chemistry examination in the morning he is won- 
dering how he will ever live through Latin in the 
afternoon. The physical effects of this worry are 
well known. Cases of shattered nerves and puny 
physiques are not infrequent. One girl studied 
diligently and faithfully for the valedictory; she 
received the appointment, but she also contracted 
insanity at the same time. 

Now the question is, of course, how to obvi- 
ate these evils and still retain the benefits of’ the 
examination. The only way, under existing cir- 
cumstances, is to employ the examination as a 
teaching appliance alone, and not use it as a basis 
for the bestowment of rewards or honors. The 
examination should be a means to an end, not 
the goal itself. The examination system should 
aid in obtaining culture, the high aim of all edu- 
cation. By the lesson the seed is sown; by the 
test the harvest is reaped. Therefore it is essen- 
tial that the sickle should be kept sharp and bright, 
and be used intelligently in the field of knowledge. 


— 


LETTER TO THE SEVENTH GRADE. 


Early in the winter Superintendent J. H. Het- 
ley of Day county, South Dakota, sent to every 
seventh-grade pupil in the county a highly im- 
portant letter, from which we quote. this para- 
graph :— 

“Good, honest work anywhere is appreciated, 
but honest work in school is the only work that 
counts. I mean this: That in building up your 
educational structure honest work is the only 
work that will be of permanent value. You will 
be able to do much work outside of the school- 
room. To get you to doing this work is the 
chief reason for my writing you this letter, Read 
and study during these long winter nights, and 
thus gain time for the outside work later.” 


We do not need higher education so much as we need some compelling force that 
will make us put into better practice the education we already have.—The School of 


Printing, 


‘ 


Boston. 
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COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


An association with a membership as complex 
as that of the New England Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools, with its high 
school principals and teachers, private school 
teachers, college instructors, and college presi- 
dents, is certain to have meetings of exceptional 
interest. The twenty-sixth annual meeting held 
at Harvard last Friday and Saturday was espe- 
cially interesting, owing to the program worked 
up by President Henry Gray Buehler. The at- 
tendance at the two sessions and at the banquet 
was unusually large, and the discussions follow- 
ing the papers were full of interest. 

The general subject of the Friday session was 
one which Mr. Eliot of Cambridge reminded the 
members was the subject of the first meeting of 
the association, and one which he felt sure would 
be the subject of its last meeting—college en- 
trance requirements. The recent changes, how- 
ever, at Chicago and at Harvard, the new rules 
of the New England College Entrance Certificate 
Board, and the plan proposed by the National 
Education Association gave the question a new 
interest. 

President Lowell opened the meeting with a 
discussion of the new Harvard plan. He showed 
that there had arisen reasons which made a 
change desirable in the time-honored entrance re- 
quirements at Harvard. It was seen that there 
was less and less contact with the preparatory 
schools of the country as a whole. Schools had 
felt that to fit boys for Harvard they must adopt 
a special curriculum with a sole purpose of fitting 
their boys to pass the preliminary and final ex- 
aminations. The result was that some schools 
made a business of preparing for Harvard, 
came in too close contact with the university, 
while others were altogether separated from the 
university. The. Western and Southern boys 
found it almost impossible to get a preparation 


* outside of New England,..There was another 


strong objection to the old plan in the fact that so 
many boys ‘came in “conditioned” under the point 
system. Those who were least able to carry extra 
work were at a disadvantage in their freshman 
and sophomore work, and not infrequently an en- 
trance condition prevented an otherwise deserv- 
ing student from receiving his degree at the end 
of his senior year. 

A new plan was accordingly considered wise, 
not to get a larger body of students, but to make 
it possible for any boy to enter who was a good 
product of any high school with a good all-round 
course. The system of examining in every sub- 
ject was to be discarded, but President Lowell 
said that the faculty was in no way prepared to 
accept any certificate as a fulfillment of its en- 
trance requirements. A uniform standard of cer- 
tification was, he stated, an impossibility. |The 
school instructors are honest in their intentions, 


‘but they are in no position to judge of the rela- 


tive value of their work compared to a standard. 
The way out of the difficulty seemed to be a com- 
promise. The quantity of the work done would 
be determir td by certification, the quality by ex- 
aminatior They would accept a master’s cer- 
tificate testifying as to what work was done, and 


that the student had taken a well-rounded course, 
with consecutive work in the subjects preparing 
for college work. The four groups in which 
there are examinations to see how the boy has 
grasped his work are: (a) English; (b) Latin, or 
French or German for an S. B. degree; (c) 
mathematics or a scientific subject; and (d) any 
subject from a long list. 

As to the success of the new plan, there has 
been only one year’s experience from which to 
draw inferences, but President Lowell gave some 
enlightening figures. Under the new plan 206 
applied for admission this year. Of these, 66 
were refused on the masters’ certificates. There 
were then 140 who tried the four examinations, 
and of these 57 were rejected, or over 40 per 
cent., a far larger percentage than were rejected 
under the old plan this year. Of the 83 admitted, 
only 47 per cent. were from New England, and 
among the remaining 53 per cent., there were 
students from several states which sent applicants 
under the new but not under the old plan. Under 
the old plan 54 per cent. were from private and 
45 per cent. from public schools; under the new 
plan 15} per cent. were from private and 83} per 
cent. from public schools. The tutoring system 
will be ‘seriously crippled by this new plan. If 
one year’s tasting can be considered a fair proof 
of the pudding, it would seem that the aim had 
been realized and that Harvard was in no way 
covertly adopting a certificate plan or easing up 
on the entrance requirements. 

The next address was by Professor F. W. 
Nicolson, president of the New England College 
Entrance Certificate Board. He discussed the 
new changes made in the rules of the board at the 
last annual meeting in May. The rules which 
have been somewhat altered now read as fol- 
lows :-— 

III. No school is placed upon the approved 
list unless it can prepare for college according to 
some one of the recognized plans of entering a 
college represented on this board. 

IV. No school is approved unless it has shown 
by the record of its students already admitted to 
college its ability to give thorough preparation 
for college. 

VI. Schools other than those referred to in 
Rule V., which meet with the approval of the 
board in respect to curriculum, staff, and equip- 
ment, which have sent within a period of three 
years preceding the annual meeting at which the 
application is considered at least two satisfactory 
students to one or more colleges represented on 
the board, and which have a-candidate for admis- 
sion for the ensuing year at some college repre- 
sented on the board, may be put on the trial list 
for one year. 

If such a school has not sent within the re- 
quired time at least two students to one or more 
colleges represented on the board, but meets with 
the approval of the board in respect to cur- 
riculum, staff, and equipment, it may, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a record, send one or more 
students without examination, on the certificate 
of its principal, to some one or more colleges rep- 
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resented on the board, provided the names of the 
students and the name of the college which each 
proposes to enter are sent to the secretary in ad- 
vance. The name of the school in this case will 
not appear in the list of approved schools, and 
final action on the application will not be taken 
until the board has received the reports of the 
students referred to above. 

The new Chicago plan was the subject of the 
address by Professor Judd, in which he showed 
how the plan was attacked in the Middle West 
from a far different standpoint than in New Eng- 
land. In his section of the country they abide by 
the certification plan and will know no other. 
The problem of secondary education is the hard- 
est one to solve, said Professor Judd, and it can 
only be solved by a more intimate co-operation 
between the college and the high school. The 
secondary education cannot be disposed of in 
four years; there is a great waste in the violent 
change from high school to college methods of 
instruction. The solution lies in making the first 
two years of college work largely secondary in 
nature, and allowing the sequence of courses to 
continue unbroken. This can be helped along by 
a broad plan of inspection and mutual under- 
standing, The avenues of approach to the col- 
lege from the high school will be opened up; “it 
is not a question of liberality, but a better treat- 
ment of the avenues of approach.” The new Chi- 
cago ‘University plan aims to permit the schools 
to meet every reasonable demand of their own 
communities in the arrangement of their cur- 
ricula, to enable the student to enter college, even 
though he decides late in his course to do so, and, 
at the same time, to make it justifiable for the 
university rigidly to require of each student a full 
fifteen units of entrance work. There will conse- 
quently be no admissions with condition under 
the new plan. 

Students applying for entrance to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago present by certificate from ap- 
proved schools or by examination fifteen units of 
entrance credits. Among these must be three 
units of English, and, in addition, one principal 
group of three or more units, and at least one 
secondary group of two or more units. These 
additional groups may be selected from among 
the following subjects :— 

1. Ancient languages (Greek and Latin), it 
being understood that to make a group of two or 
of three units the work must be offered in a single 
language. 

2. Modern languages other than English; to 
make a group of two or of three units, the work 
must be offered in a single language as under 
group 1. 

3. Ancient history, mediaeval and modern his- 
tory, English history, United States history, 
civics, economics. 

4. Mathematics. 

5. Physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, gen- 
eral biology, physiology, physiography, general 
astronomy. 

In group 5 not less than one unit may be 
offered in either physics or chemistry. Any com- 
bination of the subjects within each group is per- 
mitted. 
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Of the fifteen units offered for entrance, at least 
seven must be selected from the subjects in 
groups 1 to 5. Not less than one-half unit may 
be offered in any subject. 

The Chicago plan has many things in commor 
with the plan proposed by the N. E. A., which is 
not surprising when one remembers that Profes- 
sor Judd was a member of ‘the committee formu- 
lating that plan. The géneral difference is that 
the Chicago plan allows greater latitude to thé 
high school in the organization of its courses. 
The similarities of the two plans aré obvious from 
the following statement of the N. E. A. plan as 
set forth in the meeting by Clarence D. Kingsley 
of the Manual Training High school, Btooklyn, 
N. 

1. The quantitative requirement should be fif- 
teen units. 

2. Every high school course should include at 
least three units of English, one unit of social 
science (including history), and one unit of 
natural science. 

3. Every high school course should include 
the completion of two majors of three units each 
and one minor of two units, and one of the majors 
should be English. 

4. The requirement in mathematics and in 
foreign languages should not exceed two units of 
mathematics and two units of one language other 
than English. 

5. Of the total fifteen units, not less than 
eleven units should consist of English, foreign 
language, mathematics, social science (including 
history), natural science, or other work conducted 
by recitations and home study. 

The other four units should be left as a margin 
to be used for additional academic work or for 


~mechanic arts, household science, commercial 


work, and any other kind of work that the best 
interests of the student appear to require. 
Following the Friday afternoon session, there 
was a reception and dinner in the Harvard Union, 
where the recently-elected presidents of New 
England colleges were given a warm welcome. 
There were after-dinner remarks by President 
Murlin of Boston University, President Pendle- 
ton of Wellesley, President Benton of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, and President Aley of the 
University of Maine. And further there. was a 
most welcome explanation of the United States 
bureau of education by the newly-appointed com- 
missioner of education, Philander P. Claxton. 
Despite the great educators who have held the 
office before him, and their noble work, few 
people ever knew just why the bureau of educa- 
tion existed, and, as Commissioner Claxton ex- 
plained, it was a joke, because it had neither 
money nor direct power in school work. In the 
employment of the bureau there have been but 
fifty-five men, and only five of these were above 
the rank of clerks. There has never been an ap- 
propriation of more than $80,000, and the only 
power of the bureau was over the schools for na- 
tives in Alaska, and the privilege of collecting 
statistics (not the power to command them). 
The commissioner set forth in a forceful way 


(Continued on page 411.) 
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UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 

For forty years the University of Vermont was 
presided over by President Matthew H. Buck- 
ham, a rare man in scholarship, in culture, in 
character, and in spirit. die met every require- 
ment of a cultured, Christian gentleman and effi- 
cient university president, and in all those years 
peace and harmony reigned with students, faculty, 
and trustees. 

His administration was never disturbed by 
annoyances from within or without, and his last 
days were peaceful, and the “well done, good and 
faithful servant,” was on all lips. 

It was eminently desirable from every stand- 
point that, after forty years, the new administra- 
tion should introduce a radically new line of 
activities. This demand was universal, and ex- 
tremely fortunate are the students, faculty, trus- 
tees, and the state in the choice of Guy Potter 
Benton, who is ardently progressive in administra- 
tion, conservative as to scholarly standards, devout 
in Christian faith, exemplary in social life, vigor- 
ous in personality, and genial in comradeship. 

For forty years the University of Vermont and 
the State Agricultural College have had no 
inauguration, and few are now active in the affairs 
of college, city, or state who remember that famous 
day and year when President Buckham was in- 
augurated, and those who do, remember it as an 
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exceedingly modest affair as compared with that 
of October 5 and 6, 1911. 

It was well for Vermont to magnify this inaugu- 
ration as the occasion amply demonstrated. 
Nearly 100 college and university presidents hon- 
ored the exercises with their presence, and nearly 
100 other men and women, professors in 
universities of Europe, Canada, and all sections of 
the United States, came as delegates to take part 
in this notable event. 

Rarely has a similar scholastic function been 
as highly honored as was this. On the first day 
there was an educational conference with almost 
matchless progressive scholastic and professional 
deliverances by John Dewey of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Edward C. Moore of Yale University, 
James E. Lough of the University of the City of 
New York, and others. 

On inauguration day there were in the fore- 
noon, afternoon, and evening forty-five addresses, 
several of which were artistic in context and in de- 
livery. The notable deliverance was the inaugural 
address of President Benton, which, for grasp of 
the problems of to-day, for specific and heroic 
treatment of university responsibility for their 
solution, has rarely been equaled on any _plat- 
form. 

Among those who received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws were: H. W. Wiley of pure food 
fame, Henry S. Pritchett of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, Presidents J. N. Tillman of the University of 
Arkansas, W. O. Thompson of the University of 
Ohio, Lemuel H. Murlin of Boston University, 
Ernest Fox Nichols of Dartmouth, William A. 
Shanklin of Wesleyan University, John M. 
Thomas of Middlebury College, Herbert Welch 
of Ohio Wesleyan University, and A. E. Winship 
of the Journal of Education. 


CLEVELAND’S DANGER. 


Cleveland is in danger of making a spectacle of 
herself. It is all right to start a line of criticism 
of some existing condition, and there is always 
something that needs improvement. 

Earth will cease to be earthy when there is no 
weak spot in any system. When there is no 
chance for improvement, heaven will begin its 
reign on earth. It is one thing to start a fire to 
burn rubbish that needs to be cleaned up, and 
quite another to let the fire get beyond control in 
a fierce conflagration. Baltimore has seen the 
difference educationally, and Cleveland is liable 
to appreciate the distinction. Some of the latest 
excitements in Cleveland come near the danger 
line. If there is not sanity enough in Cleveland 
to call a halt on educational criticism, she is liable 
to duplicate Baltimore’s disgrace. There was a 
time, and not long ago, when the criticisms in 
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Baltimore were reasonable and justifiable. So 
were some of the early criticisms in Cleveland. 
The country will watch to see if it is possible to 
stop the conflagration before it becomes a hu- 
miliating exhibition in the eyes of the nation. 
Mob rule in a lynching bee is far less debasing 
to a community than a wild panic that debauches 
the people in a reckless raid on those who are in 
charge of the children. Baltimore schools had 
been steadily improving for ten years, and it was 
the virtue in the schools that led to the reign of 
terror. 

We refuse to believe that there is not sufficient 
poise in the good city of Cleveland to call a halt 
in season. 

It is always a trifle too much that causes the 
trouble in mob rule or in a rage of criticism. Let 
the sane people of Cleveland beware of the 
critical spirit, which has already reached the 
comedy stage, lest it turn to tragedy. 

There are few cities with as much to praise as 
in Cleveland. There have been as many wise de- 
partures, as many forward movements, as vital 
modification in the equipment, in the administra- 
tion, in the loosening up of traditional routine, in 
the improvement of the curriculum, in the trans- 
formation of ruts into smooth highways, in the 
transfiguration of the spirit of the work as in any 
city, and yet the people seem to have so far lost 
their balance that they see none of the grand vir- 
tues, but magnify trifling, apparent mistakes in 
the personal element into a hurricane. 

It will be a national professional calamity if 
Cleveland disgraces herself as Baltimore has 
done. . We refuse to believe that such an out- 
come is possible. 


— 


CALIFORNIA FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


When 119,086 men in California voted to allow 
their wives, mothers, sisters, and daughters the 
same right to vote as they have themselves it set a 
new mark for American manhood, patriotism, and 
gallantry. 

This is the sixth state in the Union in which 
men have invited women to vote. 

To be sure, these states are all in the Rocky 
mountains and beyond, but California’s affiliations 
have always been more with the East than with 
the far West, and she is more than twice as large 
as the next largest state, and much larger than the 

-other four states combined. This vote of Cali- 
fornia will hearten the workers for woman suf- 
frage the world over, and will dishearten their op- 
ponents. 


True, it is a long way from the Pacific to the 


Atlantic states, but it is not far to the Missouri 
river. It is altogether probable that Nevada will 
be in the same column as her neighbors in the 
near future, and Oregon will be likely to join them 
ultimately. New Mexico, Kansas, and Oklahoma 
are ripening for a triumphant campaign for suf- 
frage, and Montana, the Dakotas, and Nebraska 
are not likely to wait long. When the movement 
has come thus far what political party will be 
anti-suffrage? 
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THE WOMEN TEACHERS’ TRIUMPH. 


The women teachers of New York city have 
won the greatest victory for women teachers on 
the salary question ever known in this or in any 
other land. To Grace Strachan belongs the 
honor of leadership. It is possible for some men 
to view this with apprehension, but the time for 
apprehension has passed; the bill is law, and time 
alone can reveal the results. No other woman 
has ever won such a victory for women as has 


Miss Strachan. Hopes and fears as to the fate of 
the bill are over. 


CHURCHES AND STATE UNIVERSITIES. 

Few topics have been more intelligently dis- 
cussed than the relation of the state universities 
to the churches. At one time the Ohio State 
University came under criticism from some church 
enthusiasts, so that the facts are interesting as re- 
lated to that university. 

The president, the Rev. W. ©. Thompson, 
D. D., LL. D., is a Presbyterian clergyman with 
an honorable record as a pastor. 

Of the 2,719 students, all but 181 have distinct 
religious preferences and affiliations. Nearly 
one-third, or 860, are of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, and nearly one-fifth, or 494, are Presby- 
terians. Third in the list are Catholics, 165; Con- 
gregationalists number 143; Baptists, 127; Chris- 
tian, 126; Episcopalians, 124. 


REIGNING SANITY. 

The attitude that has been taken by the stu- 
dents of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology is one that is worthy the widest distribu- 
tion as a matter of news and of commendation as 
a step on.the part.of,a college where “efficiency” 
is the watchword against the silly and useless per- 
sonal combats between the entering class and 
those already in the college. For a number of 
years the student body, which here more than in 
any other institution takes the initiative in matters 
of change or reform, has been struck by the folly 
of the. older custom, and, one after another, ob- 
jectionable practices have been dropped from the 
list. Formerly the night following “freshman’s 
dinner” saw a free fight, long continued in the 
grounds about the athletic field in Brookline, 
which was among the most sanguinary of any of 
these college class.clashes which popularly attach 
the adjective “bloody” to the day of their cus- 
tomary oceurrence. The sophomores decided at 
a recent meeting to discontinue even the capture 
of the freshman class president on the evening of 
the dinner. The class of 1914, therefore, takes 
its place with its immediate predecessors in this 
very practical reform. Henceforth it will be “All 
Tech; no class,” on occasions which with many 
other colleges mean serious strife and possible in- 
jury. All honor to Tech students for their stand. 
HELPING HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


In another column we print a letter from a 
high school teacher, protesting that we put our 
statement about high school teachers and their 
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graduates too vigorously, Upon re-reading it 
we. acknowledge the justice of her criticism. 
We intended it to be understood as a criticism 
of whom it is true, and, of course, it merely 
magnifies those high school teachers, of whom 


there are many, who have always looked after 


their graduates. 

We have often spoken of the Galesburg high 
school as the first of the notable high schools of 
which we had knowledge, and as still one of the 
most uniformly progressive in the country. 


RURAL VERSUS CITY SCHOOLS. 


More than two-thirds of the pupils are in 
schools in places of less than 4,000 population. 

There are 5,673,893 in places of more than 
4,000 and 11,388,069 in places of less than 4,000, 
or 33.26 per cent. and 66.74 per cent. City 
schools average 188.5 days of school, and other 
schools 134.7 days. 

But there are more men in the small places. 
There are 92,745 men in places of less than 4,000, 
and only 11,750 in places above 4,000. That is, 
there are more than eight times as many men in 
the small places as in the large, while there are 
only twice as many women in the small places. 
To put it otherwise, the relation of the women in 
the small to those in the large is the same as the 
proportion of pupils in the two, while there are four 
times as many men, relatively, in the small as in 
the large places. 

The cost of schools per pupil per year in cities 
is $41.85, and in places of less than 4,000 it is 
$24.19. 


SCIENTIFIC ADMINISTRATION IN BUSINESS. 


Frederick W. Taylor has set a new pace for 
business efficiency, as his two books and several 
magazine articles fully demonstrate. The ques- 
tien now is whether or not the Taylor efficiency 
scheme has projected efficiency. One of the 
most important beginnings in such projection 
of his theory is the conference at the Amos Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance at Dart- 
mouth College, October 12, 13, 14, at which Mr. 


Taylor and 200 other captains of industry took” 


part. 


THE PASSING OF SQUALOR. 


Squalor with the long “a” has gone, and 
“squaw’-lor has supplanted it. A_ notable 
triumph of the common people! Since 1766 in 
England and since 1840 in America “squay”-lor 
has ruled and reigned supreme. Whoever ven- 
tured to say “squaw’-lor was a countryman, 
was “common,” but the Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary heroically yields to the in- 
surgents, and gives preference’ to “squaw’”-lor, 
whereas in every previous edition it has not 
sanctioned this pronunciation under any condi- 
tion. “The world do move,” as John Jasper used 
to assert, and great is the voice of the people. 
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The death of Harry C. Gunnels, ex-state su- 
perintendent of education in Alabama, comes as 
a great surprise to his friends who have not 
known of his severe illness. He was a genuinely 
lovable and companionable man, with whom 
loyalty to his friends was supreme. His two 
terms as state superintendent will always be 
memorable for educational progress and for 
paving the way for much that has followed. 


The headmaster of Eton has abolished the use 
of the birch for upper boys and substituted an 
ordinary cane, to be applied over the clothes. 
For lower boys a birch is still retained, but one 
of less formidable dimensions than that used 
hitherto. In 1832 the headmaster was known 
to flog 100 boys in one batch. 


No more smoking during recitation hours by 
professors or students at Columbia! It is not 
the number of violations of good taste there, but 
the national prominence of the violators that has 
attracted attention. This rule is really the most 
heroic treatment of an evil in any university in 
recent times. 


Crane of Chicago may congratulate himself 
that notable reforms in large universities are imme- 
diately set on foot. Probably none would confess 
indebtedness to Mr. Crane for the new order of: 
things, but he will certainly be pardoned if he 
thinks he did it with his vitriolic criticism. 


Among the surprises in the attendance upon 
the N. E. A. is the fact that Massachusetts en- 
rolled 248 and Washington 161. That is, Massa- 
chusetts, 3,000 miles away, had 54 per cent. more 
than Washington. It was a meeting of strange 
surprises in attendance, ~ 


Boston has thirty-eight public playgrounds 
within city limits with a total area of 250 acres. 
Two of these have cost above $600,000, three 
others above $300,000, three others above $200,- 
000, five others above $100,000. The total cost 
is above $5,000,000. 


One luxury derived from the new arrangement 
in the National Education Association is the 
realization that without question the board of 
trustees will be a unit on all action and that the 
chairmanship will be passed around. 


The customary thing now is for the manual 
training department to make all stage furniture 
for class plays and pageants, and for the sewing 
class to make all costumes for these occasions. 


Regarding the consolidation of schools by 
transportation, it is well to remember that the 
Massachusetts legislature authorized such trans- 
portation at public expense. in 1868. 


Experience is not only the best teacher, but in: 
the final analysis it is the only teacher; this is to 
say, the past and present experience of ourselves 
and others. 


No one knows a child who only studies him in 
the schoolroom. 
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COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


(Continued from page 407. } 


what he considered and what he proposed to 
make the true aims, purposes, and powers of the 
bureau. An adequate appropriation is the first 
demand, and he is going to ask for $250,000 to 
start with, only a half of what he wants, but a 
sum which he can probably get with his experi- 
ence as an organizer and a “getter of moneys” for 
educational causes. With this appropriation one 
purpose is the collection of up-to-date, accurate 
statistics on the educational activities of the 
whole country. Each state superintendent will 
be asked to fill out a standard list of statistics on 
the schools of his state, and these will be brought 
together in a single comparative study each year. 
Another aim of the commissioner is to bring im- 
mediate relief to the problem of elementary edu- 
cation in rural communities. There are sixty-five 
per cent. of the children of the country livmg in 
rural communities, and that is where the atten- 
tion of the bureau of education should be centred 
before special attention is given to city school or 
colleges. To this end he wants $40,000 for a 
group of eight or nine experts to study the prob- 
lem: of the rural school all over the world first, 
and then bring their experience home to our rural 
schools. The commissioner considers it as im- 
portant to have experiments and experts in rural 
school work as it is to have agricultural experi- 
ment stations and trained experts in animal hus- 
bandry. Then he wants to have three or five 
men form a committee on vocational education, 
men who are experts on that subject, and who 
can render valuable assistance to the establish- 
ment and conducting of agricultural, commercial, 
or trade school in any part of the country. He 
wants to use from $10,000 to $20,600 annually tor 
a department of city school administration, and 
he wants a department which shall specialize in 
school hygiene and sanitation—a department 
which can issue practical bulletins. The commis- 
sioner sees great possibilities in the library of the 
bureau of education—a library which has some 
%5,000 bound volumes and 125,000 unbound vol- 
umes on educational literature which is used at 
present only as a source of employment for the 
cataloguers. It is intended to add a complete 
department of text-books, and there is no reason 
why it should not be developed into the most use- 
ful working library on education in existence, a li- 
brary which would be a mecca for students of 
education, especially if it had the service of a 
competent director of educational studies, as Pro- 
fessor Claxton proposes. These are not all of 
the proposed steps, but enough to show the new 
spirit which exists in the department. Commis- 
sioner Claxton impressed the audience as a man 
of force and ability, a man who can make the 
bureau of education a very valuable department, 
a department which will do as much for the cause 
of education as the department of agriculture has 
done for the agricultural advance of the country. 

At the business meeting on Saturday morning, 
the following officers were elected for the new 
year: President, Huber Gray Buehler; vice- 


_W. F. Willoughby. 
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presidents, Enoch C. Adams and Ernest C. 
Moore; secretary and treasurer, Walter Ballou 
Jacobs; secretary and treasurer emeritus, Ray 
Greene Huling; executive committee, with the 
preceding, Mary E. Woolley, Alfred E, Stearns, 
A. Lawrence Lowell, Ellen F. Pendleton, and 
Eugene D. Russell. 

The reports of the committees were read, and 
then the.morning session opened with discussion 
of the subject, “The Cultural and Vocational in 
the College Curriculum.” Addresses were given 
by Professor F. G. Allinson, on “Culture, the 
Ideal of the College”; Clarence F. Birdseye, on 
“The College Curriculum as a Preparation for a 
Vocation”; and Commissioner P. P. Claxton, on 
“The Harmony of the Cultural and Vocational.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF REFERENCES ON OLD AGE 
PENSIONS. 


I. Best General Treatises.— 


Massachusetts Report of the Commission on 
Old Age Pensions, Annuities, and Insurance, 1910. 
351.5-M386R. [The most satisfactory general 
discussion of the. old-age pension problem. 
Describes all existing systems. Does not, how- 
ever, deal with the subject of teachers’ pensions 
except in an incidental way.] 

Industrial Insurance in the United States, 1910. 
331.2-H383I. Oharles R. Henderson. [Con- 
tains a mass of somewhat ill arranged informa- 
tion. ] 

State Insurance, 1909. 331.2-L584S. 
W. Lewis. [An excellent brief treatise. 
cal rather than descriptive. ] 

Social Insurance, 1910. Henry A. Seager. [A 
forceful argument for a radical plan of state in- 
surance. 

II. Supplementary Special Works.— 

Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age, 
1892. 362.5-B64. Charles Booth. 

The Aged Poor; A Proposal, 1899. 
Booth. 

Compulsory Insurance in Germany. John 
Graham Brooks. Special report for United 
States Bureau of Labor, 1893. 

A Dividend to Labor, 1899. 331.8-G42. 
Gilman. 

Old-Age Pensions. 
Papers, 1903. 

Railway Provident Institutions 
Speaking Countries, 1905. 

Old-Age Pensions, 1909. 

Workingmen’s Insurance, 


Frank 
Analyti-+ 


Charles 


N. P. 
A Collection of Short 


in English- 

Max Riebenack. 

W. Sutherland. 
1898. 368-W68. 


III. Selected Magazine Articles.— 

Articles in Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
August, 1910; and in Publications of American 
Statistical Association, March, 1909, No. 85, and 
March, 1910, No. 89. F. Spencer Baldwin. 

Articles in Everybody's Magazine, September 
and October, 1909. R. W. Child. 

Articles in Yale Review. Volume XIIL., 1905. 
Henry W. Farnam. 
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Article in McClure’s Magazine, December, 1908. 
B. J. Kendrick. 


Article in Publications of American Statistical 


Association, March, 1909, No. 85. Frederick L. 


Hoffman. 


Article in American Journal of Sociology, 
September, 1908. Frederick L. Hoffman. 

United States Department of Labor, Bulletin, 
No. 22, May, 1899: Benefit Features of American 
Trade Unions. 331-L11-P. 

IV. Miscellaneous References on Teachers’ 
Pensions.— 

Reports of United States Commissioner of 
Education, 1902, 1903, 1907. 

Teachers’ Pension Laws in the United States 
and Europe, 1911. Senate Document No. 823, 
sixty-first Congress, third session. { Contains 
text of laws, abstracts, tnd tables showing essen- 
tial provisions of existing systems of teachers’ 
pensions. | 

National Educational Association. 371.1- 
N21R. — Report of the Committee on Salaries, 
Tenure, and Pensions of Public School Teachers 
in the United States, 1905. 


Report of New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, 1907—New Bedford (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Bulletin. 


HELPING HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES. 
, Galesburg, Ill, September 13, 1911. 


Dear Dr. Winship: I find something refreshing and 
inspiring in each copy of the Journal of Education, and 
sometimes something to quarrel with—a little. 

For instance, your editorial of September 7 says high 
schools leave the pupils to look up stenographic posi- 
tions themselves. Probably your statement holds in 
the majority of cases, but I know there are exceptions. 
I am writing because in our school I have met this 
statement when urging a pupil to greater effort: “Oh! I 
don’t care if 1 am not perfect now. I am going to busi- 
ness college next year, and then they will get me a job.” 
And that in the face of the fact that all our graduates 
who qualify for stenographic work, and some I should 
hesitate to recommend, are each year placed by mid- 
summer. Of course the business school cannot guar- 
antee a position, but the fact is, in this locality a really 
well-prepared stenographer who wants work is rarely 
found out of employment for any lIength of time. Sev- 
eral years ago, when stenography was new in our 
school, special effort was made to place all competent 
graduates with business men who were known to be 
good employers. Since then we have more applications 
for stenographers than we have students to place, for 
only those whom we are sure will make good are put 
forward. The department aims to keep track of its suc- 
cessful graduates, and we have found them ever ready to 
help the members of each outgoing class. In fact, we 
have usually sent out a circular letter to them in May 
asking their co-operation and suggestions. 

Personally, could not imagine running a_ steno- 
graphic department in any other way, and when I read 
your editorial, even thought I know you to be a stickler 
for facts, I could not help thinking that the situation 
cannot be quite so bad as indicated. If it is, I hope you 
will continue to use your influence to get high school 
commercial teachers to see that just teaching their sub- 
jects is but a good beginning. Perhaps if more of them 
realize how easily work may be found for graduates, or 
graduates put in a way of finding work for themselves, 
which is far better, more would make the effort. You 
are certainly doing teachers a favor in urging them to 
do so. Respectfully, 

Nellie C. Collins, 
Galesburg High School. 
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BOOK TABLE, 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE MAKING. A Subjec- 
tive View of Child Development. With. suggestions 
for parents and teachers. By E. A. Kirkpatrick. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. 339 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick has mastered more writings on edu- 
cation, empirical and psychological, than any man of 
whose work we know, and he makes his own whatever 
he reads, so that his mind is a clearing house of present- 
day professional writers, and whoever reads aiter Mr. 
Kirkpatrick comes in touch with the best in the thinking 
of the greatest array of authorities, to each of whom he 
gives full credit. 

This clearing house frame of mind, together with the 
picturing of large thoughts and conclusions in brief 
paragraphs, produces a‘ most attractive and highly useful 
professional work. The study is classified under Per- 
sonality, Interest, Stages of Development, Pre-Social 
Period, Imitating and Socializing Stage, Individualiza- 
tion, Competitive Socialization and Regulation, Perbutal 
or Early Adolescent Period, Later Adolescence, and 
Function of Education. 

In the “Bibliography” he records 500 citations of 
authorities from books, pamphlets, and periodicals, and 
groups them around each general subject of which he 
writes. We regret the lack of space to dwell upon some 
of his points of view, but the book is sure to be read by 
all who are specifically, scholastically, and professionally 
interested in child study. 


EDUCATION 


STANDARD SHORT COURSE FOR EVENING 
SCHOOLS. By William Estabrook Chancellor, 
superintendent, Norwalk, Conn., and professor of edu- 
cation, summer session, Northwestern University. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 259 pp. With illustrattons. Price, 
50 cents, 

The evening public school has become an important 
feature in American educational life. The only doubtful 
question is related to the efficiency of the teaching. Too 
often the attempt has been made to make it a highly 
diluted style of day school, which is unpardonable. All 
of the conditions are so different from the day school 
that it must be treated from an entirely different stand- 
point. This means that the text-books must be made 
for the evening schools. This Dr. Chancellor has ap- 
preciated, and this “Standard Short Course for Evening 
Schools” is the result. 

This is a systematic course of practical, elementary 
lessons in English, including reading, language, and 
spelling, in arithmetic, in civil government, in physi- 
ology, for students in evening schools, especially the 
foreign-born and the adult beginners. All the materials 
necessary for such instruction are here provided. This 
one-book course is designed for the convenience of 
towns and cities with evening schools desiring an abun- 
dance of well-selected and well-graded material at mod- 
erate price. This course teaches English to foreigners 
by the direct method—little time is spent in translating. 
The use of clear, simple pictures to illustrate the lessons 
is a conspicuous and valuable feature. 


FIRST YEAR MATHEMATICS FOR SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS. By George William’ Myers, University . 


of Chicago, and William R. Wickes, Ernst R. 
Breslich, Ernest L. Caldwell. Harris F. MacNeish, 
Ernest A. Wreidt. and Arnold Dresden. School of 
Education Manuals. Cloth. 365 pp. Price, $1.63, 
postpaid. 

SECOND YPRAR MATHEMATICS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By same author and aids, also Ernest 
L. Caldwell and Robert M. Mathews. Cloth. 282 
pp. Price, $1.13, postpaid. 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR FIRST YEAR MATHE- 
MATICS. By same author and aids. Cloth. 164 
pp. Price, 89 cents, postpaid. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

These three books ought to make an epoch in the 
teaching of mathematics in secondary schools. The 
first book, “First Year Mathematics,” presents in a 
manner to be easily used an interweaving of the more 
eonerete and the easier portions of the first in both 
algebra and geometry. Itis the entire text for students 
in the first year in the secondary school in both algebra 
and geometry. This book places chief emphasis upon 
algebra, but weaves in a considerable body of related 
fundamental notions and principles of geometry, even 
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advancing upon the most concrete, graphic, and practi- 

cal aspects of elementary, geometry. 

The Teachers’ Manual for this book is of exceeding 
interest and importance. Geometrical treatments are 
at first intuitive, inductive, and experimental, but in 
some instances these are followed by the quasi-experi- 
mental methods af superposition. The Manual seeks 
to give as accurately as may be in type the educational 
and mathematical points of view under which the book 
has been made, and, also, seeks to bring the reader as 
large a measure as possible of the benefit of the class- 
room experience of the authors. 

“Second Year Mathematics” is an extension of the 
plans, methods, and pedagogical principles of the first 
year. The two books accomplish much more than is 
ordinary done in the first two years of the secondary 
school. In addition to what is usually studied there 
are the elementary notions of plane trigonometry 
through the solution.of. right triangles and _ several 
topics of formal algebra not usually treated in texts 
adapted to these years. 

The whole scheme opens a broader, richer, more "se- 
ful and alluring field of ideas than do algebra and 
geometry when treated separately. This year places 
the emphasis on geometry. 

THE PRIMER. Resding-Literature Series. Bdited 
and graded. by Harriette Taylor Treadwell and 
Marguret Free, both of Chicage. Illustrations by 
Frederick Richardson. 

Fliisi READER. by same editors and illustrators. 

Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co. 

We have seen no more beautifully illustrated Primer 
and First Reader than these two. In the Primer one 
hundred pages have illustrations in color. Every pic- 
ture is full of action, sparkling with interest. We 
doubt if in any other book can be found a hundred pic- 
tures about which little children would say as much as 
about these illustrations. Phe stories are made up out 
of “The Little Red Hen,” “The Gingerbread Man.” 
“The Old Woman and the Pig,’ “The Boy and _ the 
Goat,” “The Pancake,” “Chicken Little,’ ‘“fhree Billy 
Goats Gruff,” “Little Tuppens,” and “Little Spider's 
First Web.” With these illustrations the stories are 
wholly new. 

The First Reader has fifty-séven charming colored 
illustrations as full of action and as suggestive as those 
in the Primer, The stories.in.beth Primer First 
Reader are all literature, and are graded to the chi)- 
dren’s capacity and interest. : 


VOCATIONAL (GUIDANCE ~OF YOUTH. By 
Meyer Bloomfield. Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs. Edited by Henry Suzzallo. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

Mr. Bloomfield is exceedingly well qualified to write 
upon this movement, as he has shown himself to be well 
qualified to direct the activities of the Boston vocational 
guidance bureau. The book is the one treatment of the 
subject that comes from a man whose whole life and 
service have fitted him to deal with every phase of the 
work, and he is withal a skilful writer, and makes the 
seven topics of which he writes on this subject clear, 
suggestive, and every way helpful. 


PURE FOODS, THEIR ADULTERATION, NUTRI- 
TIVE VALUE, AND COST. By John C. Olsen, 
proiessor of analytical chemistry, Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, N. Y., editor of “Van Nostrand’s 
Chemical Annual,” etc. Boston, New York, and Chi- 
cago: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 210 pp. I}lustrated. 
Price, 80 cents. 

This is a valuable contribution to the present cam- 
paign jor enlightening the public regarding foods, pure 
and impure, There is not a superfluous word, not an 
ambiguous sentence, not a statement that is not entirely 
reliable. There is a statement of legal requirements for 
pure foods, and a list of references to literature on the 
subject, so that those interested may pursue it still 
further. The volume is admirably adapted for use in 
domestic science or chemistry classes where the chem- 
istry of foods is studied and daboratory tests made for 
purity. The intelligent consumer of foods will find this 
a tee assistance in purchasing pure and nutritive 
oOods. 


FREYTAG’S DIE JOURNALISTEN. Edited by Dr. 
Harry A. Potter, Girls’ high school, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. © Cloth. 
I2mo. 264 pp. Price, 69 cents. 

Among the notables in modern German fiction, Frey- 
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tag occupies a commanding position. In this play of 
four acts the best in German ideals, and specially in na- 
tional feeling, is incorporated. High schools and col- 
leges will appreciate this work, both for its. intrinsic in- 
terest and its lofty diction. The editor—who seems 
well qualified for his task—gives the leading facts in the 
novelist’s life, and discusses his place in literature. 

Questions after each act are an excellent feature. There 

are several theme subjects, also, and a complete vocabu- 

lary. 

TEXT-BOOK ON DOMESTIC ART. With illustra- 
tions and drafts. By Carrie Crane Ingalls, Saw. Fran- 
cisco. San Francisco: Foster and ten Bosch. Cloth. 
Fully illustrated. 258 pp. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.65. 
This isa highly serviceable book for the schoolroom. 

The range is such as. to meet every need of the class in 

sewing; the directions are so definite and direct, the ex- 

planations so. complete and clear, and the illustrations 
so illuminating as to leave nothing to be desired by any 
teacher at all prepared to conduct a class in domestic 


THE PLACE OF REASONING IN TEACHING. By 
John A. Hancock, State Normal schoel, Mankato, 
Minn. Published by the author. Paper. 

This is a valuable treatment of a problem that per- 
plexes all teachers. It is close reasoning exemplified, 
most helpful in its directions, suggestions, and. illustra- 
tions. 


PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By F. W. M. Draper. London and New . York: 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. Cloth. 12mo. 158 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 

French grammar is taught in this work on normal 
lines, and the grammatical: points are illustrated by sen- 
tences in commercial French. The aim of the volume is 
to enable the student to read and write business letters 
in French, and to understand commercial and financial 
articles in French books and newspapers. It contains, 
also, a number of such articles selected for commercial 
reading. In these days, when America is extending her 
commerce with nearly every land of Europe, it will be 
found a decided advantage for the American business 
man to acquire the language of those with whom he 
deals in trade, as far-as practicable. Here is a work 
that, so far as commercial intercourse with France is 
concerned, will be found of real value. A full vocabu- 
lary is an addition. 

THE YOUNG TIMBER-CRUISERS;: OR, FIGH1iNG 
SPRUCE PIRATES. Camp and Trail Series. By 
Hugh Pendexter. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. 408 pp. 
Price, $1.20, net. By mail, $1.32. 

Mr. Pendexter’s “Camp and Trail Series” has been a 
notable success. The other books are: “The Young 
Gem Hunters,” “The Young Woodsmen,” “The Young 
Trappers,” “The Young Loggers,” “The Young River- 
Drivers.” Each has a-fetching individuality, a spirit 
that is sure to capture the boy readers especially. They 
are stories of the day, and made of surpassing. interest 
by the Ballinger-Pinchot discussion, which has enlisted 
che sympathies, on one side or the other, of every man, 
young or old. No subject is more in the public mind 
to-day than forestry, and it is sure to remain in the pub- 
lic mind for several years. Circumstances have made 
devotion to forestry a patriotic privilege. There\ has 
never been any phase of non-political civic life that has 
made quite such an appeal to young men with a taste 
for wood life and affairs of the forest, especially if they 
have means to project their devotion efficiently. These 
books merely awaken the interest of boys by lending 
the charm of adventure and romance to the struggles to 
preserve our forests that have been preyed upon in so 
many ways. 


PATRI’S WHITE PATCH. By Angelo Patri, principal 
in the public schools of New York city. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chieago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 216 pp., with illustrations. Price, 40 cents. 
If it were possible to make the significance of this 

book known it would be literally universally used in 

fourth or fifth. grades the country over. It is in a class 
by itself.. It was first written by Bertelli in Italian, 
and is now retold by a New York principal for Ameri- 
can boys and girls, who should all read it in school. It 
will teach as much that is interesting and important 
about ants and bees in a few supplementary reading 
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lessons as many a book prepared for the study of in- 
sects and will be remembered as long. It tells of the 
adventures of a little boy who dreams that he is 
changed into an ant. The wonderful social organiza- 
tion of the ants is clearly and interestingly described; 
their battles, their work and play, and their insect 
neighbors and enemies-—the bees, the wasps, the ant- 
lions, the caterpillars, and the grubs—are all graphi- 
cally portrayed. The child who reads the book will not 
only learn what wonderful creatures ants and bees are, 
but will never again be cruel to even the most insignifi- 
cant forms of insect life. 


YELLOW STAR. By Elaine Goodale Eastman, author 
of “Brother o’ Dreams,” etc. With illustrations by 
Angel De Cora and William Lone Star. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Decorated cloth. Price, $1.25. 
Mrs. Elaine Goodale Eastman is a _ favorite with 

readers, and whatever she writes is welcome, but noth- 

ing written heretofore will be as welcome as this in 
which she uses her knowledge of Indian life and char- 
acter to write an interesting story of an Indian girl, an 
unknown waif, found alive in the arms of its dead 
mother after the wiping out of the Indians at Wounded 

Knee. It is a beautiful story revealing the possibilities 

of an Indian girl, educated wisely, who after complete 

civilization goes back to her own people. 

HAPPY CHILDREN. By Ella Farman Pratt, author 
of “The Little Cave-Dwellers,” “The Play Lady,” etc. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 
Square 12mo. Illustrated in color. Price, $1.00. 

“A Book of Bedtime Stories” is the sub-title of this 
choice volume, written for tots who are just beginning 
to read for themselves, but would really rather be read 
to—in other words, for little girls and boys anywhere 
between five and eight or nine years old. There are 
eight of the stories. One of the most interesting is the 
story of Esther Court and the cat which she rescued 
from some bad boys, an act of kindness which won for 
her the degree of S. P. C. A. The stories are told by an 
experienced writer 6f children’s books, a former editor 
of the Nursery and Wideawake Magazine, and are per- 
fectly suited to hold the keenest attention of the audi 
ence for whom they are intended. The colored illustra- 
tions, by Laetitia Herr, contribute to the attractiveness 
of this charming juvenile. 

THE UNMANNERLY TIGER, and Other Korean 
Tales. By William Elliot Griffis, author of “The 
Firefly’s Lovers,” “The Japanese Nation in Evolu- 
tion,” etc. New York: T. Y. Crowell Company. 
aoe Square 12mo. Illustrated in color. Price, 


00. 

oe Griffis is in a class by himself in that he is the 
only popular writer for children who knows Japan, 
Korea, and neighboring lands, and he renders a notable 
service to the cause of education as well as literature 
when in a most delightful way he gives little people, 
and older ones as well, the folklore tales of the fas- 
cinating people of Korea. 

FIREBRANDS. By Frank BE. Martin and George M. 
Davis, M. D. Boston: Little, Brown & Oo. 1911. 
Cloth. Illustrated from photographs. 219 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

Children are very quick to see the moral of a story 
if it is not arrogantly thrust upon them. The authors 
of this book for very young children have avoided this 
danger. They do not tell children not to set fires, but 
in a number of interesting little stories they point out 
what disastrous results are liable to follow from their 
doing so. The principle by which the authors are 
guided is that when a child is tempted to have a bon- 
fire he is far more apt to be checked by the thought of 
what happened when Joe lighted a fire near his uncle’s 
camp than by any direct words of warning. 

LIFB STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Translated 
from the German by George P. Upton. Illustrated. 
“Erie the Red and Leif the Lucky,” “Christopher 
Columbus,” “Hernando Cortes,” “Maximilian in Mex- 
ico,” “Francisco Pizarro,” “William Penn,” “Benja- 
min Franklin,” “George Washington.” Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. Price, each volume, 50 cents. 
These nine biographical-historical books (5x7) are 

admirably translated, and it is exceedingly interesting 

to see how German writers would treat American his- 
torical characters. Although translated by one Ameri- 
can the nine biographies are by as many different au- 
thors, so that there is no sameness in the conception, 
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in the method of treatment, or in the literary style. 
They are much better biographies of Americans than 
foreigners usually write. No one of the writers has q 
valuable working knowledge of American history or 
traditions, and the characters are not studied with any 
thoroughness, but each has sought out a few good 
American biographies and has cleverly written a most 
readable and generally delightful biography as no 
American would have written it, but it is all the better 
reading than as though there had been an attempt to 
Americanize their point of view. 

TO MOTHER. By Marjorie Benton Cook. Chicago: 

Forbes & Co. In box. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a delightful tribute to a mother’s love and 
care, to her burdens and her joys, to her tears and her 
prayers. It is no ordinary verse, but a genuine poetic 
touch out of an appreciative heart. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

* Heredity.” William E. Castle. Price, fork: 
rice, $1.50. New York: p, 

“Government e United States.’ By J. W. Garner. 
$100. New York: American Book Com of ris 

“On Life’s Highway.” Compiled by E. A. Bryant. Price, $1.00, 
“Poems of Friendship.” Compiled by J a Howard. Price 
$1.00. New York: T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 7 
PhS na nec, in English.” By E. C. Woolley. Boston: D. C. Heath 


Co. 

“Building Your Girl.” By K.H. Wayne. Price, 50 cents ——“The 
Smile of the oe a By M. Bouvet. Price, $1.35._—‘‘The Coming 
China.” B . K. Geodrich. Price, $1.50. aath Lady of Doubt. 
By R. Parrish. Price, $1.35. Chicago: A. C. McChur £ Co. 

‘Poems—Narrative and — Edited by R. P. St. 
‘Introduction to General Science.’ By P. Rowell. Price, 75 
cents. “Principles of Rural Economics.” a! T. N. Carver. Price 
$1.30.—*‘The Odyssey of Homer.’ Edited by E. 8. Shumway and 
one: ata Price, 25 cents. New York: The Macmillan 

™ 

‘The Brown : Their Life and Art.” Lilian Whiting. Price 
$2.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. Murine Doesn’t Smart— 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye B 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


An Eye Tonite Good for Ali Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


PHYSIOGRAPHY 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Arey, Bryant, Clendenin, and Morrey 


New York State Normal College, Albany, 
October 2, 1911. 


Ihave looked it over very carefully, and as a re- 
sult Iam glad to have an opportunity to say that, 
in my judgment, it is a masterpiece. In size it is 
small enough to be handled, and yet it covers the 
subject thoroughly. There is no waste in it any- 
where. The statements of facts are remarkable for 
clearness, and the English is above criticism. The 
illustrations are of a high degree of excellence, 
and have a purpose aside from ornament. I think 
you are to be congratulated on the results of your 
efforts. C. A. Wooparp. 


Cloth. 444 pp. Maps and Illustrations, $1.25 


D.C. HEATH & CO,, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

hool authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday pceeding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 19, 20: National State Unl- 
versity Association, Minneapolis; 
president, W. O. Thompson, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


October 19-21: Vermont State Asso- 
ciation, Montpelier; president, Su- 
perintendent E. M. Roscoe, Spring- 
field. 


October 20: New Hampshire State 
Association, Concord; president, 
Superintendent H. L. Moore, Wolf- 
boro. 


October 20, 21: Northwestern Wis- 
eonsin Association, Eau Claire. 


October 23: Berkshire County Teach- 
ers’ Convention, Pittsfield, Mass.; 
J. F. Allison, president. 


October 24-27: California Teachers’ 
Association (northern section), 
Chico: president, Lulu E. White, 
Redding. 


October 25, 26, 27: Maine- State 
Teachers’ Association, Augusta; 
president, Superintendent D. H. 
Perkins, Skowhegan. 


October 26, 27, 28: Minnesota Edu- 
eational Association, Minneapolis; 
president, George F. James, Min- 
neapolis. 


October 27: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and 
New Haven; secretary, 8. P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester. 


October 27: Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont 
temple, Boston; president, Charles_ 
S. Clark, Somerville. 


October 28: Bristol County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Aftleboro, Mass. 


November 1, 2, 3: Meeting of the 
North Dakota Educational Asso- 
ciation at Fargo; president, N. C. 
Macdonald, Valley City; secretary, 
C. R. Travis, Mayville. 


November 8: Essex County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Tremont temple, 
Boston; president, C. F. Towne, 
Salem. 


November 3: Norfolk County Asso- 
ciation, Ford hall, Boston; presi- 
dent, Miss Mary McSkimmon, 
Brookline. 


November 38 and 4: Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction; president, 
W. H. Holmes, Westerly. 


November 8, 9, 10: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Omaha; 
president, Edith A. Lathrop, Clay 
Centre; secretary, W. T. Stock- 
dale, Chadron. 


November 9, 10: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka; presi- 
dent, M. E. Pearson. 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, Hannibal; president, J. W. 
Withers, Teachers College, St. 
Louis. 


November 9-11: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee; president, 
L. 8. Keeley, Mayville. 


November 9: Inauguration of Elmer 
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Abate the 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 


Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 


By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. 


atmosphere 
tionately. 


at our own expense. 


book, “Dust and its 


room or corridor or = 
public building, to show how Standard Floor Dressing 
eliminates dust. Tolocalities far removed from our agencies, 
> we will send free sample with full directions for applying. 
Boards of Education, School Superintendents, Principals and 
Teachers should write 


depend on your action. 


ial 


Dust Evil 


proves that Standard Floor 


Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 
the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 
Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 

rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 

cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 


Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 
Not intended for household use. 


A Pree Demonstrat 
We want to prove the 


jon. 
of Standard Floor 
6 will treat free of charge one 
t of one in any store or 


or information, testimonials and our free 

re.” The health of your 7 yy may 

STANDARD OI cok ANY. 
(Incorporated) 


Elisworth Brown, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. 


November 9-12: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, Des Moines; president, 
Fred Mahannah, Mason City; sec- 
retary, O. E. Smith, Indianola. 

November 10: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Boston Latin school; secretary, 
Hon. Payson Smith. 


November 10, 11: Central Association 
of Ohio, Cincinnati. 


November 15-17: Agricultural College 
Association, Columbus, Ohio; 
president, W. H. Jordan, Geneva, 
eh 


November 27, 28, 29: New York State 
Science Teachers’ Association, Al- 
bany; secretary, B. O. Burgin, Al- 
bany. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Albany; 
president, George P. Bristol. 


November 29-December 2: Teachers’ 
Assembly, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 


November 30, December 1, 2: South- 
ern Educational Association, Hous- 
ton, Texas; president, M. A. Cas- 
sidy, Lexington, Ky.; secretary, 
= F. Feagin, Montgomery, 


December 20: Southern California 
ba! Association, Los An- 
geles. 


December 26-29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association (Bay section), 
Stockton; president, Agnes E. 
Howe, San Jose. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 

December 27, 28, 29: Illinois State 
Association, Springfield; president, 
H. W. Shryrock, Carbondale; 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, John E. Miller, East St. Louis. 

December 27, 28, 29: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Great Falls; 
president, R. J. Cunningham, 
Bozeman. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Laramie; 
president, O. I. Blakesley, Rock 
Springs. 

March 13, 14, 15: Central California 
Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 

March 22, 23: North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 

April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE, 


AUGUSTA. Complete attendance 
figures from all of the state normal 
schools show, at the opening of the 
fall term, a larger attendance than in 
previous years. The Gorham Normal 
school, with an attendance exceeding 
200, has the largest attendance in 
the history of the school. The en- 
tering class at Farmington numbers 
ninety, with the total attendance 
larger than ever before. The Cas- 
tine Normal] school opened with sev- 
enty-two in the entering class. The 
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Orders for the 


“HOLDEN BOOK COVERS” 


in July and August were larger than in any two months 


our 42 YEARS’ BUSINESS. Unless we 


Saved School Boards Money 


Our business would decline instead of increasing. WHY longer de- 
lay in adopting the “HOLDEN SYSTEM”!! It takes PERFECT care 
of both Outside and Inside. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ives c. HOLDEN, secy 


largest number previously recorded 
in an entering class was sixty. The 
attendance at the opening of the 
Aroostook Normal school was forty, 
this being seven less than last year. 
It is expected, however. that the de- 
ficiency will be made up at the open- 
ing of the winter term. The Wash- 
ington Normal school has a total en- 
rollment of sixty-five. As this is the 
second year of the operation of the 
school, this large attendance is en- 
couraging. The enrollment at the 
Madawaska Training school is 105, 
a gain of fifteen over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. After a_ service of 
twenty-six years, Charles W. Birt- 
well has retired from the Boston 
Children’s Aid Society to become the 
executive officer of tue American 
Federation for Sex Hygiene. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from Harvard 
in 1885, Mr. Birtwell chose philan- 
threpic work for a life career, and 
since that time has served not only 
the society, but has been connected 
with the Wateh and Ward Society. 
tue advisory board on public institu- 
tions for the city of Boston, the 
Massachusetts Prison Association, 
the North End Union, and many 
ether organizations. He was also 
named by thé late Mrs. Belinda L. 
Randall of Boston as one of a board 
of seven to manage or distribute the 
residue of her estate, amounting to 
$382,000, as they should see fit, for 
educational and philanthropic  pur- 
poses. The Boston headquarters of 
the American Federation is to be at 
( Hancock avenue, west of the state 
house lawn. J. Prentice Murphy of 
Philadelphia succeeds Mr. Birtwell 
as general secretary of the Children’s 
Aid Society. 

(;eorge Willis Cooke is giving be- 
fore the School of Social Science a 
series of lectures on “Economic De- 
terminism and Social Progress’ in 
the Laughton studio, Piéree building. 
Copley square, Sunday afternoons at 
BAO o'clock, 


CAMBRIDGE. The official report 
of. the 1911 registration at Harvard 
shows a gain of ninety-nine in all de- 
partments of the university, the 
srand total being 4,118 for 1911 to 
4.019 for 1910. The greatest. gain 


was made in the academic depart- 
ment, which shows a registration of 
2.253 against 2,191 in 1910, a gain of 
sixty-two. The graduate school of 
arts and sciences shows a loss of one, 
434 being registered. The medical 
school also shows a loss, 269 regis- 
tered in 1911 and 275 last year. The 
other department showing a loss was 
the divinity school, which decreased 
from forty-nine to forty-three. The 
business school has enrolled seventy- 
four against sixty-four: law school, 
778 to 774: dental school, 156 to 113. 
The freshman class is the largest on 
record, having seventy-eight more 
than the entering class of last year. 

The Harvard overseers’ committee 
expects to get $2,500,000 for the erec- 
tion and endowment of the new li- 
brary building. 


SALEM. ‘The membership this 
year at the Salém Normal school is 
the largest the school has ever had. 
The building is taxed to the limit of 
its capacity to accommodate over 275 
students. There are fifty members 
in the commercial department, a 
marked increase over last year. This 
enrollment ineludes college gradu- 
ates, experienced tbhachers, and those 
who have held positions in business 
offices. 

There have been several changes in 
the faculty. Miss Frances B. Deane 
has been given leave of absence of 
one year to specialize in _ history. 
She will spend the first part of the 
year at Radcliffe, the last part at Ox- 
ford, England. Her place has been 
filled by Miss M. Annie Archer, who 
is a graduate of Philadeiphia Normal 
school and holds a master’s degree 
from Teachers CoHege. She has 
taught in the public schools of Phila- 
delphia. Frederic Whitney has re- 
signed his position as supervisor of 
manual arts in Beverly in order that 
he may devote his whole time to the 
normal sehool An assistant has 
been appointed in this department, 
Miss Magna Bastman, a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Normal Art school 
and of a post-graduate course in the 
Salem Normal school. Frederic W. 
Ried has resigned his position as in- 
structor of manual training in the 
Salem Normal school to devote his 
time wholly to the Framingham Nor- 
mal school, 

The first football team in the his- 


tory of the school was organized this 


year, with Fred J. Long of Salem, 
captain, and Joseph Gilmore of Pea- 
body, manager. The team has made 
a good showing in the two games 
that have been already played. 


SPRINGFIELD. The evening 
School of trades enrolled about 500 
last week, seventy-five of whom were 
women. There will be certificates of 
proficiency given to those doing good 
work in the women’s classes. 


WESTFIELD. OGharles L. Sim- 
mons, superintendent of schools here 
Since 1903, has resigned on account 
of a nervous breakdown. At the 
meeting of the school board last 


week action on his resignation was 
deferred. 


WINCHESTER. Robert C. Met- 
calf of this town died on October 16 
at Monticello, N. Y. Mr. Metcalf 
was long time assistant superintend- 
ent of Boston (1882 to 1902). After 
this he was for a time superintendent 
of this town. He was born in Wren- 
tham, Mass., January 8, 1833. He 
had little education before he was 
sixteen, having been a bobbin boy 
until then. The only real schooling 
he ever had was a year and a half 
at sixteen to seventeen at the Bridge- 
water State Normal school. He was 
always a student,- however, and 
taught from the time he was seven- 
teen. He taught at Needham, Wes- 
ton, Northboro, and Cohasset. All 
this-was brought into three years, 
aiter which he went to Roxbury High 
school (now Boston), and he taught 
and supervised in Boston for fifty 
years. Mr. Metcalf was the author 
of several widely-used text-books. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT. At the last meeting 
of the school committee steps were 
taken toward securing a new build- 
ing to replace the Clarke school, and 
the use of the Carey school was 
granted to the Civic League as a 
civic centre. 


Middietown. also, is preparing 
plans for a new school building. 
Mrs. Emery of that town, the donor 
of the new army and navy Y. M. C. 
A. building in Newport, and it is 
proposed to erect a central school of 
several rooms and establish ; graded 
schoo! 
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Miss Edith A. Barber, supervisor 
of drawing in the public schools, 
was given a reception recently by 
the teachers in the Coddington 
schools. Miss Barber, who is sever- 
ing her connection with the public 
school department in order to be 
married, received a chest of silver, 
all the teachers joining in the gift. 


CONNECTICUT. 
STONINGTON. Superintendent 


W. H. Perry’s annual report shows 
that in one year he has accomplished 
much. Among other things consoli- 
dation has been tried and proved ad- 
vantageous, and the problem of 
retardation has been studied as Leon- 
ard P. Ayres suggests. 

HARTFORD. The Connecticut 
public library committee has issued 
a pamphlet to encourage reading 
clubs for boys and girls. Interest of 
a most desirable sort can be worked 
up among the pupils in this way. 

NORWICH. The following item 
is from ‘the Norwich Bulletin:— 

“Some of our enterprising citizens 
who have the well-being of the town 
and the rising generation at heart 
have by petition to the selectmen 
eaused to be presented for decision 
the consolidation of the schools of 
Norwich. They comprehend the 
need of better schools and fewer 
school boards, and it is time the 
people of Norwich did, because con- 
solidation stands for economy and 
advancement, both. 

“The old-fashioned school district 
is, in the light of modern methods of 
teaching, ‘the one-horse shay,’ and It 
is high time it was abandoned for 
something better. Where Norwich 
should have a single system of edu- 
cation it has fourteen school districts 
and school visitors and committee- 
men totaling seventy-four; and in the 
limits of the town are three superin- 
tendents; when one superintendent 
and a dozen committeemen under a 
combined system could assure much 
better results for much less money. 

“This school question is one which 
should interest every voter who has 
children in the public schools and de- 
sires to have them enjoy equal 
school privileges with all the other 
pupils of the place; and it is only by 
their interest and activity that the 
consolidation of school districts may 
be accomplished. 

“This consolidation means less ex- 
pense to taxpayers and more to every 
man’s child of this and future gener- 
ations. 

“The man who votes for consoll- 
dated schools votes to bring Norwich 
educationally up to date.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHLO. 

CINCINNATI. Dr. W. H. Striet- 
mann, medical inspector of the 
board of health, announced recently 
that an open-air school for anaemic 
children would be opened ‘at the 
First Intermediate school. No 
tuberculosis children will be en- 
rolled. Selection of those who are 
to be treated is being made 
hewv. The pupils will be mostly 
those of the second. third. and fourth 


grades, who have become deficient 
in their studies through some physi- 
cal defect. They will be given suit- 
able nourishment. and when the 
Weather gets a little colder they will 
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WANTED, 


Well located in New England 


To act as General Agent in N. E, States for our 


School Maps and Manikins 


A distinctly Superior Set of Maps 
in a distinctly Superior Map Case 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, strcer 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 
Used in the Extension Teaching at Columbia University 


Books in use: ‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.50. 


Typewriting,’’ 75 cents. 


“Practical Course in Touch 


Send for particulars of a Free Correspondence Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


be warmly clothed. Plenty of sleep, 
zood food, and expert care is ex- 
pected to do much toward restoring 
children who were formerly back- 
ward to their proper standing in the 
schoolroom. Thirty-one boys have 
entered the continuation school for 
‘the course in printing. The session 
will be ‘theld every Thursday. Half 
of the boys will be instructed in the 
morning and the remainder in the 
afternoon. It is estimated that about 
900 pupils will be enrolled at the 
continuation schools. 


KANSAS. 


SALINA. Going thirty miles a 
day to attend school is a part of the 
work of Karl Dalrymple of this 
county, who is taking advantage of 
the Barnes high school law and at- 
tending the high school in Salina. 
The young man lives fifteen miles 
northeast of this city. He makes the 
trip back and forth on a motorcycle. 
He started the first day, last Mon- 
day, and declares he will not miss a 
day unless he is ill. Young Dal- 
rymple helps milk the cows both 
morning and evening, and does the 
ether chores about .the farm. He 
leaves home about 8.30 o’clock, and 
so far has not been tardy. School 
begins at 9 o’clock. He frequently 
makes the fifteen miles in twenty 
minutes, but does this only when the 
roads are good. He has never con- 
sumed as much as thirty minutes on 
the road. The boy is sixteen years 
old, and has passed through the 
graded schools in the country dis- 
trict where the lives. The Salina 
high school is the nearest school of 
the kind to his home. 


ILLINOIS. 


Fourteen cities have medical in- 
Spection: Canton, Champaign, Chi- 
cago, Danville, Evanston, Galesburg, 
Jacksonville, Macomb, Maywood, 
Pekin, Rockford, Urbana. and Wau- 
kegan. Only one city has had it 
more than two years. 


KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. The Louisville 
Courier-Journal speaks of the cam- 
paign so nobly waged by the Rural 
School Improvement League of Ken- 
tucky. It is hoped that one result 
of the campaign will be modern 
school buildings as cheerful and 
sanitary as the barns on Kentucky 
farms, if not more so. According to 
the league the barns are at present 


far more habitahle than the rural 
schoolhouses. 


IOWA. 

DUBUQUE. In a pamphlet on the 
course of study of the Dubuque 
high school Superintendent James H. 
Harris shows that he has remodeled 
his course of study, following out 
many of the suggestions of the N. E. 
A. reporton “The Articulation of 
High School and vollege.” As Su- 
perintendent Harris says, he offers a 
course of study “which, while mak- 
ing certain definite requirements of 
all pupils, affords, at the same time, 
a sufficient field of choice to enable 
a student to test out his powers or 


to follow the line of his dominant 
interest.” 


NEBRASKA. 
FREMONT. Few cities in the 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
riaily benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ,7°°""" 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper B 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland 


Park Street. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


idg. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 
Bldg. 


gray NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalegue 
address the Principal, A.C. Boyppx, M. A. 


ore NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 

Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers ef 
the commercial subjects. J. AsBpury Prrt- 
MAN, Principal. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Coll everywhere our 
toread einess. 


our new booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Bus 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


Tmanent clients. YOU want 
Western 


THE 


PARKER Madison, Wisconsin 


Tenth 
Spokane, Washington ** Year 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


The Brownings: Their Life and Art............ 
Historic 
Eighteen Capitals of «... 
Government in the United States............... 


English Poems... Bronson 


American Poems............. 
Exercises in English. 
Mary Stuart.............. 
The Life of Bret Harte. .... 


Life and Times of Cavour.—(2 vols.)..........-. 
The TuGor DRAMA cece 
Building Your Girl... 
TheSmile of the 
The Coming Chima. .... 
My Lady of Doubt.. 
Introduction to General Science 
Principles of Rural Economics.......... 
Poems—Narrative and Lyrical.................. 
Highways and Byways of the Great Lakes.... 
Principles of Economics. 


Author. 


Publisher. Price. 


Whiti Little, Brown & Co., Boston $2 50 
Phila. 1 


Hollan Jacob & Co., 50 
Geil Lippincett Co., a 5.00 
Garner American Book Co., N. Y. 1.00 
Harben Bros., 1.30 
[Ed.} Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago 
Woelley D.C. Heath & Co., N.Y. — 

Birch Funk & Wagnalls Co., .40 
Merwin Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 3.00 
Thavrer “ “ 7.50 
Brooke we 1,50 
Wayne A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago .50 
Bouvet “ “ 1.35 

- Goodrich “ “ oe oe 1.50 

---» Castle D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
- Rowell The Macmillan Co., iad -75 
Carver “ 1.30 
St. John [Ed.] “ “ cc 

. Johnson ae 2.00 


country have had as genuine an edu- 
eational boom as Fremont. 
When A. H. Waterhouse came to the 
superintendency from the Omaha 
digh school this city had no projected 
efficiency whatever, but since then 1t 
has gone forward by leaps and 
bounds. The fact that it pays Mr. 
Waterhouse $3,000 is only ene indica- 
tion of what is being done education- 
ally. It is the second ‘or third city in 
the state. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISUN. The latest innovation 
reported at the State University Is 
on the subject of athletics. The re- 
gents of the university have added 
to the curriculum a_ (full athletic 
course, which, combined with liter- 
ary work, will lead to a degree of 
bachelor of arts. The new course 
permits students of the university to 
elect forty credits—one-third of the 
entire number required for gradua- 
tion—in athletic work as a major 
study, and ten credits in the teaching 
of physical education as a minor re- 
quirement for the new bachelor’s de- 
gree. Ten hours a week for four 
years devoted to the practice of ath- 
letics, including football, baseball, 
crew work, basket ball, track work, 
gymnastics and aquatics, and prac- 
tice work in teaching for two hours 
each week for three years are part 
of the requirements in the new 
course. All work done on the ath- 
letie field, both in intercollegiate 
competition and intercollegiate and’ 
interclass games, will be credited by 
the university as work done toward 
completion of the university course. 
Students desiring to qualify as 
coaches in certain sports may do so 
by taking work offered in the special 
technic for sport and by becoming 


proficient in certain required forms 
of athletics. 

HAYWARD. A wealthy citizen 
has donated ten acres to the ‘public 


schools for experiments in agricul- 
ture. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


SYRACUSE. Already there are 
over 3,300 registered at the Univer- 
sity. Last year the registration was 
3,256. 

CLINTON. Announcement has 
just been made that Judge Duell of 
the class of 1871, former United 
States commissioner of patents, last 
June endowed Hamilton College with 
a foundation of $25,000, the income 
of which will furnish two scholar- 
ships of $500 each annually. 

NEW JERSEY. 

PLAINFIELD. ‘The report of H. 
M. Maxson to the board of education 
says among other things:— 

“The summer classes authorized 
by the board were a great success. 
The classes seem to have met a real 
need, and they have received many 
approvals from the parents. There 
were 140 pupils enrolled, seventy- 
nine from the higher grammar 
grades and sixty-one from the high 
chool classes. Not all of these were 
conditioned pupils, some were trying 
to make an advanced grade and some 
doing special work for college en- 
trance. The high school work cov- 
ered twenty-two different subjects 
and necessitated much individual 
work, so that for the whole school 
we required six teachers. Nearly 
160 tests were successfully worked 
off, and there were quite a number 


ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 


MENEELY&CO. 


The Old Reliable 
fstablishes 
100 years ago. 


BEL 


of pupils whose work required no 
tests. As a result of this work, 
twenty-two pupils have been ad- 
mitted to the high school in good 
standing who were denied admission 
in June, and a large number ad- 
vanced to higher grades in the gram- 
mar school. In many cases this 
means a year of school work saved 
that they would otherwise have lost; 
but it means more than that. These 
pupils were working with a new 
spirit; for five or six weeks they 
went to school and studied. not be- 
cause the teacher was after them, 
but because they had a definite job 
to accomplish and were anxious to 
do it. They were driven not by the 
teacher, but by themselves, and for 
140 pupils to work in this new spirit 
for six weeks is a very valuable 
thing in itself. In a large majority 
of cases, their work for the year to 
come will be better because of it. 

“It is worthy of trial another sum- 
mer, and unless unforeseen evils de- 
velop, it should become a permanent 
feature of our school system. It 
should be borne in mind that these 
pupils were not simply those who 
had been lazy or indifferent during 
the year. There were those who had 
been sick. who had been kept at 
home by family necessities, who had 
recently moved to town, who had 
not been able to find themselves un- 
der ordinary class conditions, who 
needed special individual treatment 
to get them onto their feet, who have 
been misunderstood and thought wil- 
ful or incapable. 

“There will always be such pupils, 
and the summer class provides an 
opportunity for them to overtake 
their classmates, conditions where 
they can have quiet study, an ex- 
planation of points not comprehended 
before, a favorable chance to work 
out their real ability. 

“The way they used the opportnu- 
nity and the gratification over re- 
sults shown by many of the pupils 
and parents seem to pronounce the 
experiment a great success.” 


THE NEW WAY. 


In moodiness he went to work, 
And moody he returned; 

And though his wife tried to be nice, 
Her line of talk he spurned. 


He would not say a word to her, 
Till by and by she took 

A flat from off the kitchen range, 
Which in his face she shook. 


Then, frightened, he appealed to her, 
“Don’t throw for love of Mike, 

I cannot talk to you because 
I’m on a Silent strike!’ 


—Boston Herald. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


LILLIAN RUSSELL AT B. F. 
KBITH’S THEATRE. 


Lillian Russell, “the queen of 
beauty and of song,” will be the 
headline attraction at B. F. Keith’s 
theatre next week. During the week 
Miss Russell will sing several new 
songs, written especially for her, and 
wear some marvelous gowns that are 
bound to turn every woman in the 
audience green with envy. The nov- 
elty of the week will be Paul Sel- 
dom’s Venus, a series of wonderful 
reproductions of living marble 
statuary of exquisite beauty. This 
troupe is composed of three men and 
Miss Erna Claren, one of the most 
perfectly formed young women in 
the world. The surrounding show 
will include Jones and Deely, in 
“Hotel St. Reckless’: Van Hoven, 
the crazy magician; Corcoran and 
Dixon, singers and dancers; the Stix 
Abdallahs, whirlwind Arabian acro- 
bats; Barry and Halvers in “It Hap- 
pened at the Fountain”; Frohlich, a 
new cartoonist, and others to be an- 
nounced. 


On another page of this issue will 
be found the advertisement of the 
Western Publishing House of Chi- 
eago, who are offering a very at- 
tractive set of maps for school use. 
Aside from the value of the maps 
themselves they are arranged so as 
to fit into a case when not in use. 
This wil] add greatly to their dura- 
bility. 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 


A bishop came to visit a ehurch 
where a colored minister Was pre- 
siding. Loudly and with much ges- 
ticulation the preacher proclaimed 
salvation. When he had finished, he 
approached the bishop and asked 
how he liked the sermon: 

The bishop answered — “Why, 
pretty well; but don’t you think you 
spoke too loud?” 

Well,” said the preacher, “it’s this 
way: what I lacks in lightning I tries 
to make up in thunder.”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


WANTED TO KNOW. 

Tommy had been taken to church 
for the first time and there was 
much about it that interested him. 
It was just before the sermon that 
his curiosity got the better of his 
silence. 

“Muvver,”’ he whispered. 

“Hush, dear,” said. his mother. 
“Wait until church is over.” 

“But, muvver, I want to know 
sumpin,” said Tommy. 

“Well, you must wait, dear,” said 
his mother. 

“I’m afwaid I'll fordet, muvver,” 
he pleaded. 

“Very well, then, what is i?’ 
asked the good lady, bending down 
te catch the little chap’s: words, 

“What does dat minister wear his 
nightgown for. Ain’t he got any 
pyjamas?’ asked Tommy.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


INITIAL ADVANCE. 
Interviewer—“I’m told, sir that 
you began life as a poor brick- 
layer. What was your first step 
forward?’ 
Great COontractor—“I became a 
00d bricklayer.”—Boston Herald. 


TEACHERS* AGENCIES. 


THE EXPERIENCE of one art teacher is what we find possible to do for many. 
| Miss ——--, a graduate of Syracuse University with post 
graduate work in painting in the choot of Pennsylvania, registered with us in July 


for a place in art in some private school. ference Seminary at Poultney, Vt., wrote 
On July 20 the principal of the Troy Con-_ asking us to recommend a teacher of art, 
We recommended Miss ———. The principal came here from Vermont to meet her and 


he lect? fell her. Ww le 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS. 
_ POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


he 
T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, publicand private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY imttoduces to Colleges, 


i : Schools, and Families 
and ? OREIGN ee Professors, Principals, Assistants, rutors, and Gov- 
, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY seeps Square, New York, Est. 1888 


ff men and women es 
short netice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 


or 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved +} s- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For furt! er 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa.,230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
gi! Rhodes Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. 
Pres. Sec. and 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 90 counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, : DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Mantial mentioning this publication. 


E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior ageney for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) officialy 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in eb 
Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel &t., Albany, N. Y¥. 


; Winship We have uncqualed facilities for piacing teachers | 


every part ef the country. 
Teachers’ 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


6 Beacon St. » + + Boston, Mass. 
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THREE 
Remington Facts 


OF INTEREST TO COMMERCIAL SCHOOL AND PUPIL 


Remington Typewriter sales in 1911 have surpassed by an 
immense total ali previous records in typewriter history. 

Remington Typewriter SCHOOL sales in 1911 have also sur- 
passed all previous records. ( 

Remington Employment Department activity in 1911 tells 
the same story. Our offices are receiving more calls for 
operators and are filling more positions than ever before. 

These are not three unrelated facts. Allare due to the same 

* cause—the triamph of the Remington Visible Models 10 and 11, 
which has created this unparalleled demand for Kemington 
machines and Remington operators. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Every where 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“Phe more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work yeu are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices."’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 
‘ “| thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

“*1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I a feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and 1 am very happy in my work.”’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agony in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 
this part oe a country, and l appreciate your services very 
much in 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, lam 

“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calis are already commencing to come in ‘for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt. 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 


Pair of Shoes. 


vocational efficiency depends. 


has produced. 


cost of material, wages, estimating, etc. 


PROBLEMS 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
A SERIES OF LESSONS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 


Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, Printers’ Prob- 
lems, Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Boxes, Board Measure, Framing Floors, 
Walls and Roofs, Manufacture of Wire Nails, Study of Wages, Determining the Price of a 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which 


To promote intelligent observation and study of the common things which skilled labor 


To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all 
mathematical computations, whenever possible, on first hand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining 
for strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the 


To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish 
opportunity for making first-hand measurements, to draw and interpret simple diagrams, to 
furnish drill in fundamental operations, and at the same time to give some useful information. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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